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Much publicity, which was helpful in turning immigration to 
a country so rich in natural resources, was given Iowa Territory 
by men engaged in official duties and by the early settlers. De- 
scriptions of the land when it was new and of the beginning of 
the settlements were faithfully recorded by Isaac Galland in 
“Galland’s Iowa Emigrant,” published in 1840, of which the 
writer has one of the very scarce copies, here reprinted; R. W. 
Chandler, “Map of the Lead Mines on the Upper Mississippi 
River,’ (showing location of Dubuque’s Mines) 1829; Albert M. 
Lea, “Notes on Wisconsin Territory,’ 1836; Henry I. Able, 
“Travelers’ & Emigrants’ Guide to Wisconsin & Iowa,” 1838; 
Wm. R. Smith, “Observations on Wisconsin Land District,’ 
1838; John Plumb, Jr., “Sketches of Iowa and Wisconsin,” 1839; 
Jesse Williams, ‘Descriptions of Lands in Iowa,’ 1840; J. H. 
Colton, “Guide for Territory of Iowa,’ 1840; John B. Newhall, 
“Sketches of Iowa,’ 1841; Joseph N. Nicollet, “Report and Map 
of the Hydrographical Basin of the Upper Mississippi River,” 
1843; Willard Barrows, “Notes on Iowa Territory,” 1845; John 
B. Newhall, “Glimpse of Iowa,” 1846. AxserT N. Harserr. 


In the following pages we reprint “Galland’s Iowa Emi- 
grant,” the original of which is loaned to us by Albert N. Har- 
bert, of Iowa City. In 1903 Mr. Harbert loaned this same vol- 
ume to this department, and in the October, 1903, issue of the 
Annats, Vol. VI, No. 3, page 232, Charles Aldrich acknowledges 
his obligation therefor, saying: ‘““Mr. Harbert has kindly loaned 
to the Historical Department several of his rare books and 
pamphlets, one of which we briefly mention as follows: He 
then gives an extended description of “Galland’s Iowa Emi- 
grant,” ending with, “The book is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, and we are confident will some day be reprinted in this 
state. At the present time this thin volume is one of the rarest of 
Iowa publications and perfect copies command high prices.” 

We have endeavored to follow the spelling, capitalizing, ital!- 
cizing and general style of this fine old book as nearly as possible. 

Isaac Galland was born at or near Marietta, Ohio, in 1790, and 
died at Fort Madison, Iowa, in 1858. (See “History of Lee 
County, Iowa,” Western Historical Company, Chicago, 1879, 
page 548.) He had but little schooling. In early life he wan- 
dered into what is now New Mexico where he was seized by the 
Spanish government on suspicion of being there with designs 
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against it, and was confined for about a year in prison at Santa 
Fe. On his release he returned to the United States and prac- 
ticed law awhile in Indiana. He then studied medicine in Ful- 
ton County, Illinois, practiced there awhile, and in 1826 re- 
moved to Yellow Banks, now Oquawka, Illinois. (See “Portrait 
and Biographical Album of Lee County, Iowa,” Chapman Broth- 
ers, Chicago, 1887, page 588.) In the spring of 1829° he re- 
moved with his family to a point in Lee County, Iowa, where 
afterwards grew up the village of Nashville, now Galland. 
Here he established a store and carried on an _ extensive 
trade with the Indians and the white people and also 
practiced medicine. His “Dr. Galland’s Family Medicines” 
had an extensive sale in surrounding territory. In 1837 
he had the first survey and plat made of the town of Keo- 
kuk. From 1836 to 1838 he was editor of The Western Adven- 
turer, published at Montrose. He was agent for the New York 
Land Company and was much interested in the development of 
the country. It was near this time that he wrote his “Iowa Emi- 
grant.” In 1839 he met Joseph Smith, the Mormon leader, be- 
came a convert to the Mormon faith, removed to the Illinois side 
of the Mississippi and for a year acted as amanuensis for the 
famous “prophet.” He practiced medicine in Hancock County, 
Illinois, but in 1842 deserted the Mormon faith and returned 
to Lee County, Iowa. He had concluded Smith’s “revelations” 
were the result of his peculiar mental powers. Dr. Galland, 
before he joined the Mormons, was inclined to Methodism, and 
on several occasions filled pulpits of that denomination. After 
leaving the Mormon church he became a believer in Spiritualism, 
and retained that faith during the rest of his life. In 1847 he 
was editor of the Iowa Advocate and Half-Breed Journal; pub- 
lished at Montrose. The last ten years of his life he resided 
in Keokuk, Nashville (Galland) and Fort Madison, being at 
Fort Madison from 1855 until his death in 1858. He was a 
writer and public speaker of unusual ability, and had a wide 
range of information. He was a fine type of American frontiers- 
man, with the education and manners of civilized life, inter- 
mixed with the audacity, boldness and peculiarities of Indian 
and border life. He had lived a great deal among the Indians, 


spoke their language fluently, and had made their character and 
habits a study. 


1In the ‘Portrait and Biographical Album” quoted above appears a sketch of 
the late Washington Galland, and the material for that eksich was doubtless 
furnished by him. He mentions that his father, Dr. Isaac Galland, removed 
from Yellow Banks about July, 1827, and on September 24, 1827, settled with 
his family where the town of Galland now is. However, in “Galland’s Iowa 
Emigrant,” written by the father, there occurs on page eight the following: “In 
the spring of 1829, the writer settled with his family on the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, at the upper chain of rocks in the Lower Rapids, where the village of 
Ahwipetuk now stands, in Lee county, Iowa.” 
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TO THE READER 


The writer had proposed sending this little matter forth to the public 
without any preliminary remarks whatever; but being prevailed upon 
by the publishers and other friends to accompany it with a few pre- 
liminary remarks, expressive of the opportunities which he has had of 
obtaining correct information on the subject upon which he treats, he 
begs leave to premise that he has been an actual resident in the regions 
hereinafter described for the last fourteen years, and more than forty 
years a resident. north-west of the Ohio river. Aware that many publi- 
cations, having in view, as it would seem, the same object, have 
already appeared before the pubdlic, it might be supposed superfluous 
to tax the reading community with anything further on the subject. 
But when it is recollected, that most of those productions which have 
appeared in the characters of “sketches,” “notes,” and newspaper para- 
graphs, are misrepresentations both of the country and the people who 
inhabit it, the country being generally over-rated, and the progress of 
improvements greatly extolled, should be deemed a sufficient apology 
for this work. It is true that there are many convenient, comfortable 
and even capacious edifices in both town and country; but the “splendid 
Cathedrals,” the “lofty steeples” and “towering edifices,” etc., spoken of 
by travellers and writers have yet to be erected before they can be seen. 
It is of vastly inferior interest to those who wish to emigrate to a new 
country, to learn in what manner a few wealthy nabobs have already 
contrived to expend their thousands of dollars, in pampering their pride; 
than to be made acquainted with the natural advantages of the country. 
“Can a poor man get a comfortable living there?” ‘Can he do better 
there than to remain in the old settlements on rented lands?” “Is it 
probable that a poor man with a large family, could in a few years 
obtain lands for all his children?” Such would seem to be the most 
rational questions, to be proposed by the greatest part of emigrants. 
These inquiries are continually being answered in the affirmative, by the 
improved circumstances of hundreds who are locating themselves in 
Iowa Territory. It should also be borne in mind, that where the earth 
is successfully cultivated and plentiful harvests reward the labors of the 
field, there also will the mechanic, the artizan, the merchant and the 
learned professor find an ample field for the exercise of their industry, 
skill, enterprise and science. The privations attendant on settling a new 
country, are, to many persons, an insurmountable obstacle. To abandon 
the place of their nativity, and to forsake forever the society of those 
with whom they have been associated from infancy to manhood; to 
exchange the shrill tone of the city bell, for the howling of the wolf 
or the melancholy hooting of the owl; the busy hum of men and domes- 
ticated animals, for the distant murmur of the prairie hen, or the silent 
beauties of an undulating: plain, ornamented with wild flowers of every 
tint; to be as it were exiled from society and deprived of many of 

(p. 4)? those social enjoyments to which they have become attached by 


1These parenthetical numbers indicate the pages in the Galland book. 
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habit, are circumstances calculated to cool the ardor of enterprize in 
many bosoms. But had our fathers shrunk from privations such as 
these, or even from dangers and toils of infinitely greater magnitude, 
than any which now await the new settler in Iowa, the Ohio Valley would 
still have remained a wilderness. Still, whatever may be the inconven- 
iences attending a frontier life, there are, at least, some advantages 
resulting from it. The important changes which are continually occur- 
ring, both in the moral and physical condition of things, seem to mark 
so many different periods of time at an imaginary distance from each 
other, so as to double as it were the retrospect of life. While those who 
have always resided in cities or in the older settlements, pass their 
dreaming lives away without a striking event to mark the progress of 
their years. 

When I attempt to call to mind the events which have transpired 
within the last thirty years of my life, if their definite number did not 
teach me otherwise, I should be disposed to think, at least a hundred 
years had passed away. 

The scenery of uncultivated nature, either of hills or valleys, woodland 
or prairie, unchanged by human art, is certainly one of the most sub- 
lime, terrestial objects which the Creator ever presented to the view of 
man. Equally deserving of our admiration, is the simple, unostenta- 
tious manners of the children of the forest. Let any one compare the 
easy, social, unassuming deportment of the western pioneer, with the 
stiff, reserved, haughty and domineering manners of a southern black 
leg, or a northern coxcomb, with all their boasted refinements ;—the 
yelling of our wolves is not more offensive to Christian ears, then the 
shrieks of tortured slaves in the civilized cities of the south; and our 
wild roses yield as rich perfumes, as the pomatumed whiskers of a 
northern dandy. In what point then, will the western people suffer by a 
comparison with any other section of the Union? If they have better 
laws in the older divisions of the country, they do not obey them better; 
if they have better schools, they have no better scholars; and if they 
make more ado about religion, they have no more piety or virtue, than 
the people of the west. The city refinements of the western country, 
are the only matters which would make a savage blush: such, for ex- 
ample, as the burning of McIntosh in the polished city of St. Louis; 
and the murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, in the church building of Alton. 
If these, together with your mobs at Baltimore, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, &c., are specimens of your christianity and civilization, 
then, may heaven grant, that the native American savages may never be 
contaminated by such improvements as you are laboring to afford them. 

Among the most prominent obstacles in settling on the frontier, from 
the earliest period of American history to the present time, has been 
the fear of a savage foe. We are told that the North American Indians 
are “monsters,” that “the only associations connected with the savages 
are of barbarity and perfidy.” That “they have always been the ag- 
gressors.” “The results of the repeated efforts of Government to influ- 
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ence these Indians, by measures of kindness and benevolence, will warrant 
the conclusion, that it is futile to attempt any other course towards 
them than that of the greatest rigor and severity. The natural distrust 
between the white and red man, has at length amounted to an entire 
want of confidence on both sides; the proneness of the Indians to take 
_ the lives of the whites, without regard to sex or condition, whenever it 

is in their power to do so,—form a barrier to the renewal of any good 
feeling on either side.” [See the late Report of the Major General 
commanding the Army.] Volumes might be filled with extracts of the 
above description, which are as illiberal and unjust, as they are cruel 
and untrue. 

(p. 5) “Open thy mouth for the dumb * * * , and plead the 
cause of the poor and needy.”—Proy. XXXI. 8, 9. 


Having commenced my earthly career about 49 years ago, in the 
Ohio valley, and from that time to the present date having lived in 
social and familiar intercourse with the various tribes of Indians who 
have inhabited the country from Pennsylvania to the Missouri river; 
speaking many of their languages, and being intimately acquainted with 
all the causes which have led to the unhappy difficulties between these 
people and the whites, I hope to be excused for calling in question the © 
correctness of such sweeping charges, no matter how high the authority 
from which they emanate. It is due to the injured, it is due to myself, 
and it is due to posterity, that those insidious reports made by design- 
ing individuals who are interested in perpetuating hostilities between 
the two races, should be corrected and the truth published to the world. 
But it cannot be presumed that any thing more than a mere glance at 
the subject, can be expected in this place. 

The Senate of the United States have made void by a vote of 28 to 
19, a most solemn treaty with the Cherokee Indians of Georgia,—a treaty 
ratified by Gen. Washington and all his successors until the admin- 
istration of Gen. Jackson. By this most flagrant outrage upon the 
rights of humanity, a Nation’s character has been sacrificed for Naboth’s 
vineyard, (see Ist Kings, 21st chapter,) and the Indians invited to 
make another treaty. Policy has been substituted for the unchangable 
word justice; and in this as well as other countries, and under its 
insidious guise aristocracy has committed some of the darkest deeds and 
blackest crimes which have ever disgraced human nature. But why 
dwell upon this particular circumstance, as though it was an isolated 
case? If from this act of perfidy on the part of our own government, 
towards the Cherokees, we could not trace the whole catalogue of our 
recent difficulties with the Indian tribes, both in the south, the north 
and west, we would not have adverted to it. What man of common 
sense would listen for a moment to the declarations of another, who had 
already violated his promise, that he might have an opportunity of 
making another more in accordance with his interests. Let any im- 
partial umpire contrast the inhuman butchery of the Moravian Indians 
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on the Muskingum, the burning of the old woman at Massasinneway, 
the indiscriminate murder of women and children at Bad Axe, the 
murder of Quasquama’s son by the Missourians, and a thousand other 
atrocities within the knowledge of the writer, with every incident of 
savage cruelty known to the American people, and we believe the whites 
would suffer by the comparison. 

While this disregard for national character, in the most dignified body 
of legislators on the whole face of the earth, is so obviously manifested, 
we should not be astonished if the brigands of our own and other coun- 
tries, encouraged by so dignified an example, should practice their pro- 
fession upon these helpless people, though it should be upon a much 
smaller scale; such, for instance, as horse-stealing, robbing them of the 
result of their toil, such as meat, skins, &c., and through cowardice, in- 
flict upon the injured Indian a most brutal-castigation, with a view of 
terrifying him from a resort for redress or revenge. The very blankets 
were stolen from around the dead bodies of Indians in their graves, at 
the mouth of Rock River, in the celebrated Black Hawk war, and after 
being washed and smoked, were carried to their homes by white men. 
The bones of the celebrated chief, Black Hawk, have been stolen from 
his grave! ! Thus it seems, that these ill fated people are first to be 
cheated out of all the products of their country by the traders; then to 
be robbed of the country itself by the Government; and, lastly, as they 
refuse to be slaves, their bones are destined to become articles of traffic 
and speculation. Would to Heaven, for the honor of our common (p. 6) 
country, that this was an exaggerated picture of the facts in the case. 
But, alas! one thousandth part of the truth is not told, nor can it be at 
this time. We may smile over our ill-gotten gains, or forfeit with im- 
punity the confidence of a community whom we no longer fear, but 
sooner or later the oppressor will lie as low as the helpless being upon 
whom he has trampled. You must first expunge from the breast of the 
Indian his memory, or you can never gain his confidence. 


I, GALLanp. 
Chillicothe, March 5, 1840. 


IOWA 
(p.7) This Territory is bounded as follows, to wit: 


Beginning at the mouth of the river Des Moines, where it empties 
itself into the Mississippi river; thence east, to the middle of the main 
channel of the Mississippi; thence up the same, following the main 
channel thereof, to Lake Winnepeg; thence north, to the Lake of the 
Woods, thence west, with the southern boundary of Upper Canada, 
following the parallel of the 49th degree of north latitude, to the White 
Earth river; thence down said river, with the main channel thereof, to 
its junction with the Missouri river; thence down the main channel of 
the Missouri river, to the north west corner of the State of Missouri; 
thence east, on the parallel of latitude which passes through the Rapids 


- 
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of the river Des Moines, to the middle of the channel of the Main Fork 
of the said river Des Moines; thence down the said river Des Moines, 
with the main channel thereof, to the place of beginning. 


From north to south, this district is little short of 600 miles, and its 
average breadth is something more than 250 miles; affording sufficient 
territory for three States of ample dimensions. The whole extent of 
this vast country abounds with a fertile soil, a pure atmosphere and 
excellent water, and, in their several localities, are found many of the 
rich mineral deposits of the earth—the noisy cataract and the gently 
flowing stream, the smooth surface of the limpid lake and the turbid 
torrent of the Missouri, the expansive prairie and the almost endless 
variety of forest trees. 


HISTORY 


The limits prescribed to these brief remarks, on the general character 
of Iowa Territory, will only permit me, under this head, merely to 
rescue, from ignorant or envious neglect, the names of a few of the first 
actual settlers of that section of country now denominated Iowa Terri- 
tory. It is true that they did not render themselves notorious, either by 
their turmoils with each other, or by their inhuman brutality towards 
the natives, as many other settlers upon the frontiers have done. But 
as long as benevolence and (p. 8) humanity, industry and enterprize, 
virtue and talents, deserve to be remembered, the names of Russell 
Farnham, Dr. Samuel C. Muer, Joshua Palen, John Connolly, Moses 
Stillwell, Morrice Blondeau, Andrew Santamont, John Gaines, Thomas 
Brierly and James White, should not be forgotten. These have all gone 
to another world. They were among the first settlers in the country, 
and each one was both the intimate and personal friend of the writer. 
Many of them have left indelible traces on the face of the country and 
in the memory of their friends. It would seem that thus far each indi- 
vidual who has presumed to write on this subject, has entertained an 
idea, that nothing deserving of notice had occurred in Iowa until he 
himself arrived. The above-named Morrice Blondeau, a half-breed of 
the Sauk Indians, opened the first farm, enclosing his field with a log 
wall, on the bank of the Mississippi, and the balance with a worm fence, 
and caused it to be ploughed and cultivated in corn, in the usual way. 
In the spring of 1829, the writer settled with his family on the bank 
of the Mississippi, at the upper chain of rocks in the Lower Rapids, 
where the village Ahwipetuk now stands, in Lee county, Iowa. About 
the same time, Moses Stillwell and Otis Reynolds erected buildings at 
the foot of the Lower Rapids, now called Keokuk. These were the 
first improvements made by white persons, as actual settlers, in Iowa 
Territory; and they were confined to that part of the present county of 
Lee which is known as the Sauk and Fox Half-Breed Reservation, 
situate between the rivers Des Moines and Mississippi. And not until 
the month of June, in the year 1833 were the citizens of the United 
States permitted to enter upon any other part of the territory. Still, 
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however, several persons attempted to locate at Fort Madison, Flint 
Hill (Burlington,) Dubuque, and at other points on the west bank of 
the Mississippi, during the Fall and winter of 1832, but they were 
removed by a military force, in obedience to an order from the Secretary 
of War, as intruders upon the Indians’ land. They were not, however, 
to be thus easily diverted from their purpose; for no sooner had the 
troops retired, than they were found resuming their labors. 


From that period to this, the rush of immigration to Iowa, has greatly 
exceeded anything of the kind heretofore experienced in any other part 
of the United States. In the year 1832, the whole white population did 
not exceed fifty persons, and in November, 1839, Gov. Lucas says, in 
his Message to the Legislative Assembly of Iowa, that “the present popu- 
lation may be safely set down at FIFTY THOUSAND!” This circum- 
stance, alone, is a conclusive argument that Iowa is a desirable 
country. 


CHARACTER OF THE POPULATION. 


(p. 9) It cannot have escaped the observation of those acquainted 
with the early history of the Western country, that the first settlements 
of the Ohio Valley were attended by circumstances widely different from 
those of the present day, in Iowa. In the early settlement of the former, 
when most of the luxuries and many of the necessary comforts of life 
were only obtained by transportation across the mountains on pack- 
horses, and at great expense; the emigrants soon learned, by necessity, 
to change many of their former habits and modes of living, and to con- 
form, in these matters, to the dictates of economy or necessity. The 
tardy progress of improvement in a dense forest, the sparse locations 
of the inhabitants, and their absolute exposure to a savage foe, all con- 
tributed to produce a peculiarity of character, according with the sur- 
rounding circumstances. Under these circumstances families were 
raised, not only without the advantages of a school education, but they 
were not unfrequently deprived even of the benefits of social inter- 
course, and hence contracted habits, and even customs, peculiar to 
themselves. But these causes now no longer in existence, the effects have 
also ceased. The great facilities now afforded to emigration, as well 
as to commercial intercourse in general, have been productive of as 
obvious changes, in the character of the western pioneer, as in any 
other effects which it has produced in society. The rapidity with which 
the frontier settlements are now made, the great facilities afforded to 
emigrants, of carrying with them all the necessaries and most of the 
conveniences of life, their entire security from danger and the density 
and proximity of their settlements, at once, conclusively prove that the 
character of the people of Iowa has nothing peculiar in it but what has 
been derived from other and older sections of the civilized world, Almost 
every State in the Union and many foreign countries are contributing to 
its population. The States of Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York, are 
perhaps among the first in affording the greatest number of emigrants ; 
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while, at the same time, the Northern States, together with Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, &c. are also doing their part in furnishing Iowa 
with industrious and enterprising citizens. Hence an individual from 
almost any part of the United States, or in fact from almost any part 
of the civilized world, may find himself as it were at home, among 
natives of his own State or country, in Iowa. If, therefore, anything of 
the “mobocratic, half-horse and half-aligator” character, so frequently 
ascribed to the western settlers, can be attributed to the citizens [of] 
Iowa, we can (p. 10) only admire the sudden transition, by which Gov- 
ernors, Senators and Representatives, of older States, together with 
gentlemen of every class, from the polite circles of the most polished 
societies, can become metamorphosed to a clan of “half-human west- 
erners.” 

It is truly to be regretted, that the virgin soil of Iowa has ever been 
defiled by the tracks of a polite mobite, a popular murderer or a legalized 
thief, but it is quite gratifying that neither the soil nor climate agrees 
with such gentry. They have, therefore, found it convenient to make but 
a short stay in the country; and, after visiting us, they have generally 
taken up their march to the south, perhaps to Texas. 


RIVERS. 
MISSISSIPPI. 


The pronunciation of this name in the language of the Sauk Indians 
is, Mis-se Se-po. Mis-se is an adjective, answering to the English words, 
grandest, noblest, chiefest, or most splendid,—and Se-po, simply means 
river; hence, this name in its original acceptation signifies, the grandest, 
the noblest, the chiefest, or the most splendid river. The Indians often 
pronounce this name with the plural termination, wh, as Misse Sepouh, 
that is, Chiefest of Rivers. This truly majestic river rises between the 
48th and 49th degrees of north latitude, and after winding its course 
towards the south, for the distance of about 3,038 miles, empties into 
the Gulph of Mexico in the 29th degree of north latitude. It receives 
in its course, from each side, many beautiful streams. At, and near its 
source, are found many delightful lakes, whose waters abound in fish 
and fowls, and whose shores are lined with groves of fine timber. Other 
lakes in this vicinity, of similar character, are likewise the sources of 
the Red River of the North; another noble river which rising in this 
great valley, runs north, and discharges its waters into Hudson’s Bay. 

From St. Anthony’s Falls to the head sources of the Mississippi, the 
country is only now beginning to be correctly examined, by competent 
engineers in the service of the United States. The Secretary of War, 
says: “When the calculation of the observations made this summer shall 
be worked out, the department will possess all the materials necessary to 
enable it to construct a physical and topographical map of this portion 
of our country, which, added to that already in our possession, from 
the same hand, of the sources of the Mississippi and North Red River, 
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will present at one view the vast country comprehended between the 
87th and 100th degree of longitude, and 40th and 49th degree of north 
latitude.” 

MISSOURI. 

(p. 11) This river is called by the Sauks and Fox Indians in their 
own language, Pe-ka-ton-oke Sepo; which literally translated is, “River 
of Vortexes,” or whirlpools. It constitutes the almost entire western 
boundary of the Iowa Territory; and the White Earth river, one of its 
tributaries, completes the whole western line, from the north boundary 
of the State of Missouri to the Canadian line, on the parallel of the 49th 
degree of north latitude. The Missouri rises in the Rocky Mountains, 
and passing along the west side of the Iowa Territory receives many 
fine rivers from each side, and after leaving the Territory of Iowa, it 
continues its course through the most fertile and interesting portion of 
the State of Missouri, and empties itself into the Mississippi about 20 
miles above the city of St. Lowis. The appearance of this river is very 
repulsive; the muddy and filthy appearance of its water, the torrent-like 
current, the immense numbers of snags, sand-bars and falling banks, all 
contribute to produce in the mind of the beholder, feelings of an un- 
pleasant character. Steamboats have navigated its waters for some dis- 
tance above the mouth of the Yellow Stone river, which is still in ad- 
vance of the White Earth river. It seems to be the present policy of 
the government of the United States, to remove all the Indian tribes 
within its jurisdiction, to the south-west side of the Missouri river; and 
to settle them there, under the influence of as many of the arts of civili- 
zation, as they may be prevailed upon to adopt. 

JACQUES, 


Or James river, rises in about 47 degrees of north latitude, and run- 
ning south, empties itself into the Missouri, in latitude 43. This river 
is said to afford an extensive and delightful valley, situated between 
the high table lands and the Missouri river. 

RED PIPE STONE, 


Or Calumet river, sometimes called the Sioux river, has its source 
also in the Beautiful Meadows or table lands which separate it from 
the St. Peters. His Excellency Goy. Lucas, of Iowa, recommends as the 
northern boundary of the contemplated new State of Iowa, the St. Peters 
river from the mouth up to the mouth of the Blue Earth river; thence 
up the same, and west to the Cactus, an eastern branch of the Red Pipe 
Stone; thence down the same to its confluence with (p. 12) the Missouri 
river, It is said, that a great part of the country is not surpassed by 
any lands in the United States as to fertility of soil. Being also well 
watered, and interspersed with groves of timber. 


ST. PETERS, 


This is a beautiful river, rising, as has been already remarked, in some 
small but delightful lakes, in the vicinity of the south-eastern slope of 
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the Beautiful Meadows, and sweeping round in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, to its southermost bend about the Swan Lakes, it changes its course 
to a north-east direction, and empties itself into the Mississippi at Fort 
Snelling. This river, as well as its tributaries, abounds with water 
power. And at no very remote period of time will doubtless be con- 
nected with the river Des Moines by a canal. 


DES MOINES. 

This name was given to this stream by the French traders, and is in- 
terpreted “The Monks’ River.’ The Indian name, however, is “Ke-o- 
shaw-qua ;” the origin of which they account for, as follows, to wit: They 
say, that when their ancestors first explored this country, they found, 
residing on the bank of this river, an old man without family or human 
companion, and that his name was Ke-o-shaw-qua; hence they called it 
Keoshawqua’s river. The French seem also to have had a view to the 
same circumstance, when regarding this lonely inhabitant as a recluse, 
they named it (La riviere Des Moines,) or “The river of the Monks.” 
It is about 400 miles in length, and averages about 300 yards in width. 
Its headwaters interlock with branches of the St. Peters, and in its 
course it passes diagonally through the neutral ground, and receiving 
the Raccoon river and many other fine tributary streams, it continues 
its course through the centre of that district of country, of which the 
new State of Iowa must soon be formed. Its waters are transparent, 
and its current swift and shallow; it abounds in fish, and springs of 
excellent water are in many places found in great profusion along its 
shores. The bottom lands are not very extensive, except in some places, 
but they are of a rich alluvial soil, covered generally with a heavy 
growth of forest trees, such as black and white walnut, hackberry, sugar 
' tree, cherry, locust, mulberry, coffee nut, some buckeye, and all the 
varieties of oak, &c. Upon the banks of this river are already situated 
the flourishing towns of St. Francisville, in Missouri, Farmington, Van 
Buren, Rochester, Lexington, Bentonsport and many others, all (p. 13) 
now rapidly improving. Its shores are also lined with beautiful farms 
as high up as to the Indian Agency, above which the white people are 
not yet permitted to settle. Iron ore and stone coal have been found in 
abundance in every part of this country where they have been searched 
for. There is no doubt that lead ore will be discovered in great quan- 
tities on the neutral ground, as soon as that district of country is sub- 
jected to a proper examination. 

The Des Moines, from the 40° 44’ 06” of north latitude, to its con- 
fluence with the Mississippi, constitutes the boundary line between the 
State of Missouri and the Territory of Iowa; and between this section . 
of the same and the Mississippi, is situated that tract of land known 
as the Sauk and Fox half breed reservation. This is the southern ex- 
tremity of Iowa Territory, and occupying the lower rapids of the Mis- 
sissippi, where water power to any extent can be obtained; to which 
might be enumerated many other local advantages, which cannot fail to 
make this one of the most promising situations on the Mississippi river. 
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In passing up the river Des Moines, above the Indian Agency, we are 
in a district of country which still belongs to the Sauks and Foxes but 
which it is presumed the United States will soon purchase from them. 
This tract, together with the neutral ground, is a most desirable sec- 
tion of Iowa, not only on account of the fertility of the soil, the timber, 
the water power and its mineral productions, but also on account of the 
centrality of its location, in reference to the contemplated boundaries of 
a new State. 

SHECAQUA, OR SKUNK RIVER. 

This river is about 150 yards wide and probably 200 miles in length; 
it is already thickly settled with an industrious and improving popula- 
tion. There are also several flourishing towns and villages on its banks, 
together with some fine mills. The soil is fertile, and the timber in many 
places is both abundant and of a good quality. This river empties into 
the Mississippi about 8 miles below Burlington, and 12 above Fort 
Madison. 

FLINT CREEK, 


Is a valuable little stream, on account of the excellent water powers 
which it affords. It empties itself into the Mississippi, a short distance 
above Burlington. 

LOWER IOWA RIVER. 


(p. 14) This stream is called by the Indians in the Sauk language, 
Nah-a-to-seek-a-way, which signifies a yearling Buffalo bull; it is about 
200 yards wide, and perhaps 300 miles long, a deep channel and strong 
current; its bottoms, which are principally prairie from the mouth up 
for the distance of 20 miles, are not excelled in beauty, fertility of soil 
and romantic scenery by any other part of the western country. The 
principal tributaries to this beautiful river, are the Red Cedar and the 
English rivers; the former from the north-east, and the latter from the 
south-west sides. On the banks of it are -situated several flourishing 
towns, among which is Wapalaw, the seat of justice of Louisa County, 
situate about 15 miles from its mouth; and still higher up, perhaps 100 
miles from the mouth, Iowa City has been located by authority as the 
permanent Territorial seat of Government. The several counties through 
which this river and its branches pass are rapidly improving; Cedar 
County is especially a delightful district. 


WA-PE-SE-PIN-E-KA, 

Or White Mineral river, is also a fine stream, abounding with water 
power and a good soil. This is regarded as the commencement of the 
mineral region, in ascending the Mississippi. 

MACOQUETA. 
This stream is principally celebrated for its cascades and mill privi- 


leges, though it also affords much excellent farming land and some valu- 


able mineral deposits. The settlement of this district of the country is 
also rapidly progressing. 
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TURKEY RIVER, 


Or Pen-e-ah, is a very pleasant little stream, abounding with good 
timber and a rich soil; the white population as yet is rather sparse. 
From this, following up the Mississippi, we first meet with Yellow river, 
a small stream upon which a part of the Winnebago Indians reside, 
having a school and some farms. 


Thence passing Paint Creek, we arrive at the 
UPPER IOWA RIVER. 


This is a considerable stream, but not yet inhabited by white people; 
it is the point at which the neutral ground commences on the west bank 
of the Mississippi; thence to the Red Cedar; thence to (p. 15) the Des 
Moines; thence to the Red Pipe Stone, and thence to the Missouri river; 
being a belt of country 40 miles in width. A few miles above the mouth 
of this river, and on the opposite bank of the Mississippi is the mouth 
of the “Bad-Axe Creek,” noted mainly on account of the inhuman 
butchery of a large number of Indian women, children and helpless old 
men of the Sauk nation, at the conclusion of the late celebrated “Black 
Hawk war.” a 

Root river, River of the Mountains, White Wolf or Cannon river, and 
many other smaller streams empty themselves into the Mississippi from 
the western shore. The River of the Mountains is celebrated for its 
ancient mounds or tumuli which are found upon its banks; and the 
White Wolf or Cannon river is noted for its water power. This is all, 
however, still an uninhabited wilderness, except a settlement of principally 
half breeds of the Sioux nation of Indians, who are located on a valuable 
reservation of land, situated on the shore of Lake Pepin; to which may 
be added, a few Missionary establishments at different points. It is now 
in contemplation to purchase from the natives, the entire district of 
country south of the St. Peters, out of which it is proposed to form 
the new State of Iowa. 


THE BEAUTIFUL MEADOWS. 


This is that extensive elevation of rich and fertile table land which 
separates the valleys of the Jacques or James, and the Red river of 
the North. “This is represented to be a country of surpassing fer- 
tility and beauty. The slope rises to a fine table land, about nineteen 
hundred feet above the surface of the sea, and is watered by frequent 
streams abounding in fish, that, after swelling two small lakes, form at 
their contluence the river St. Peters. The soil is very rich, and would 
support a numerous population, that would enjoy the advantages of 
inhabiting one of the most beautiful and healthy regions of the far 
north-west.” (See Report of the Secretary of War.) ‘This tract of 
country is of great extent; it rises in the vicinity of the Devil’s lake, 
and extends to the neighborhood of the sources of the Des Moines and 
Red Pipe Stone rivers. The whole extent of it is skirted and inter- 
spersed with groves of the finest woods. It is already recommended to 
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the general Government, to purchase this region of country, from the 
natives who now roam over it, and occasionally fish and hunt upon it. 
But it is mostly used at present, as a hunting ground by the Hudson 
Bay traders, and the half breeds in their employ, who procure large 
supplies of Buffalo flesh in this district, and, after drying the same, 
carry it to their residences on the Assinaboin, (p. 16) Pembina, Red 
river, Hudson’s bay, &c. for their own subsistence—of which com- 
plaints have already been made to our Government; but it is probable 
that these matters will not attract much attention, until that section of 
the country shall begin to be settled by American citizens. 


LAKES. 
DEVIL'S LAKE. 


This lake is situated between the 48th and 49th degrees of north lati- 
tude as appears from the latest observation. It is ascertained to be 
about 40 or 45 miles long, and in some places about half that width; its 
shores are well timbered, and its waters, which abound with excellent 
fish, are as salt as those of the ocean. It is interspersed with numerous 
islands, which are likewise covered with woods. “These physical char- 
acteristics are common to several other smaller lakes which are found 
in this region of country, where salt is so abundant, that in many places 
it effloresces on the surface of the earth.” (See Report of the Secretary 
of War, 1839.) 

LAKE TRAVERSE, 

Is the southern source of the Red river of the North, and as well as 

the 
BIG STONE LAKE, 


Which is the source of the St. Peters river, is situated immediately in 
the vicinity of those delightful table lands, called the “Beautiful Mead- 
ows.” These lakes have been long known as important trading posts, and 
have been occupied alternately by different Indian traders for many 
years. 

THE SWAN LAKES, 

These are a cluster of small lakes, on the north side of the St. Peters 
river, and about a hundred miles south and west of Fort Snelling, near 
the extreme southern bend of said river. These are said to be beautiful 
sheets of water, surrounded by a pleasant country. This is the point 


at which the river Des Moines will probably be connected with the St 
Peters, at no very distant day. 


INDIANS. 
SAUKS AND FOXES. 


(p. 17) These Indians occupy the country embracing the head waters 
of Grand, Chariton, Little Platte, &c. of the Missouri, on the south, and 
extending north, from the boundary line of the State of Missouri “ the 
neutral ground, embraces the Des Moines, Shecauque, or Skunk, Iowa 
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and Red Cedar rivers. These people are divided into five general divi- 
sions—three on the Des Moines river, a short distance above the present 
white settlements, one on the Missouri, and one on the Iowa rivers. 
From the late report of Gen. J. M. Street, U. S. Indian Agent for the 
Sauks and Foxes, to His Excellency R. Lucas, Governor of Iowa, he 
estimates their population, exclusive of those on the Missouri river, at 
4396 souls, “inhabiting a fertile and well watered country.” “Two sec- 
tions of land and four mills have been added to their improvements since 
last year. The mills on Soap creek are calculated to do a fine business, 
and are so near the settlements that the business will be thronged, as it 
is the only mill for 50 miles that has water to run this summer. Sawing 
to any amount can be done there, and much lumber is wanted in the 
adjoining country. The other mill at the Indian town, though also 
nearly completed, is not as fortunately situated as to water: I appre- 
hend it will only operate about five or six months in each year. At. the 
Soap creek mills there will be required at least two hands to cut and 
haul logs and to attend the saw-mill, while the miller (Samuel Smith) 
will be attending the grist-mill. At the Indian towns on the Des Moines, 
I have had three fields broke up and substantially fenced, and at the 
desire of the Indians have had 100 bushels of wheat sowed on the farms.” 
Gen. Street continues: “At the mills near the Indian towns, I have ap- 
pointed Jeremiah Smith, the miller. I presume the field of 640 acres on 
the Iowa will be ready for delivery over in 15 or 20 days. When that is 
completed, the Sauks and Foxes will have four fields broke and fenced, 
on the Iowa and Des Moines, and be prepared to farm to a considerable 
extent. These Indians have the most flattering prospects of doing well 
and living happy,” &c. 

Goy. Lucas, in his report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, says: 
“There has not as yet been a school or a missionary established among 
these Indians, and I am satisfied, from personal observation, that there 
are no people more susceptible of improvement than they are.” The 
same causes which Gov. Dodge of Wisconsin alludes to in these words, 
viz.: “The benevolent designs of government to- (p. 18) wards the In- 
dians can never be consummated until the power and influence of the 
traders are counteracted,” may account for the absence of schools and 
missionaries among the people, as well as for their general degradation. 
As long as whiskey-selling atheists, are permitted to exercise a controll- 
ing influence over these people, both the officers of the Government and 
philanthropists will be embarassed, in the discharge of their duties 
towards them. 

{From Major Taliaferro, Agent at St. Peters.] 

WAHPAAKOOTAS. 


This ill-fated tribe, from being once warlike and a terror to their 
enemies, have, since 1812, nearly been exterminated. Many have been 
cut off by marauding parties of the Sauks and Foxes, besides those who 
fell in battle. This state of things, in connexion with the small-pox, has 
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left but 325, and they are wending their way to their destiny with rapid 
strides. This tribe, in conjunction with the South Yanetons of the river 
Des Moines, once held nearly all the soil comprising the beautiful Ter- 
ritory of Iowa. It was taken from them by conquest, by the Sauks and 
Foxes, and a part of it has now fell into the hands of our Government. 
Continually harassed by their old enemies, the Sauks and Foxes, they 
can raise no corn, although they inhabit a beautiful country, from the 
headwaters of the Des Moines to the Cannon rivers, the Mixed Lakes 
and on the Blue Earth river. Water power abounds in this portion of 
the country. These people claim an equal right in the famed pipe stone 
quarry, on the Red Pipe Stone river, with the Susseeton Sioux. 


SOUTH SUSSEETONS. 


These also, from a formidable people, have become reduced to 276, by 
migrations and wars with the Sauks and Foxes. They now reside on 
the Lizzard river, about the Swan lakes, and on the St. Peters, about 
100 miles from its mouth. ‘The country claimed by this fractional band 
is an interesting one, beautiful to view, pretty well timbered and 
watered.” Specimens of good stone coal have been found in this region. 

NORTH SUSSEETONS. 


These people number 980 persons; they raise but little or no corn, and 
follow the chase for subsistence; they roam from Big Stone and Tra- 
verse lakes, where they reside at times, to the country on the Chippeway 
border on Red river of the North. They are at war with the Chippewas, 
but often in company with the Yanetonas. 


EAST WAHPEETONS. 


(p. 19) This band numbers 825 souls, and resides at the “Little 
Rapids” of the St. Peters, about 35 or 40 miles from Fort Snelling— 
they are anxious to sell their country. 


WEST WATHPEETONS, 


These number 425—are at war with the Chippewas; “raising nothing, 
but depended upon the chase alone for subsistence, until the Rev. T. S. 
Williamson, M. D., and S. R. Riggs, A. M., at Renvill’s trading post, 
located among them. Since then, a visible change for the better has been 
effected.” They are now cultviating the soil and some of their women 
have been taught to spin, knit and weave. The general features of the 
country owned by these people, which is situated around Lake qui-Parle 


on the St. Peters river, are a fertile soil and good water—timber not 
very abundant. 


YANETONAS, 


This is the most numerous tribe of Sioux in these regions, and may be 
estimated at about 2,150 souls. They depend on the buffalo, both for 
food and clothing to a very great extent. They roam through the coun- 
try on Red river of the North, and upon the waters of the Missouri; and 
sometimes they rest a season with others at the “Devil’s Lake.” Their 
country is extensive, and abounds with fish, fowl and buffalo, 
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THE ASSINABOINES, 


Or Stone Sioux, as they are termed, are but little noticed, and imper- 
fectly known, but are said to number over 3,000 souls. They range over 
the country about “Devil’s Lake,” and upon the Assinaboine river. They 
sometimes remove to the high lands, and resort to the Missouri for the 
purposes of trade. 

MEDAWAKANTONS. : 

Maj. Taliaferro says, “This tribe numbers exactly 1,658 souls, 484 war- 
riors, 406 women and 768 children. These reside in seven detached vil- 
lages.” They formerly resided east of the Mississippi, but since the 
treaty of session of 1837, they have removed west, and are now living 
upon their country in Iowa Territory, which extends from the “Little 
Rapids” of the St. Peters to the neutral grounds, twenty miles above 
the Upper Iowa river. Ample provisions have been made by the govern- 
ment for the improvement of these people; work (p 20) cattle, horses, 
carts, wagons, ploughs, black-smith shops and other mechanics are fur- 
nished them. In the neighborhood of St. Anthony’s Falls, on» Lake 
Clahoun, Mr. Pond, the farmer, at that point, reports, that under his 
charge there was raised this year (1839) 2,300 bushels of corn, 200 
bushels of potatoes and other vegetables. Mr. Holton at the Little 
Crow village, reports 1,500 bushels of corn, many potatoes, &c. It is 
ascertained that over 6,000 bushels of corn have been harvested this 
year. ‘The general features of the country of this particular tribe are 
level, with undulating rolling prairie lands, interspersed with ravines 
and valleys, as you approach the Mississippi from inland. It is well 
watered; having the Crow, St. Peters, Cannon, Racine, Disembarrass 
and numerous other small streams passing through it.” Lead ore is 
found on the half-breed Reservation on Lake Pepin. The present pros- 
pects of these people are quite flattering. 

CHIPPEWAS. 

These people have a village at Leech Lake, which contains a popula- 
tion of 820 souls. A second at Red Lake containing 290, making the 
Chippewa population in Iowa Territory 1,110 persons, besides those 
who are continually passing and repassing to and from Wisconsin Ter- 
ritory and Upper Canada. 

WINNEBAGOES. 

Win-o-shiek’s band of the Winnebagoes reside on the Upper Iowa 
river. The band of Two Shillings, at the Winnebago school, on Yellow 
river; the united bands of the Little Priest ‘and Whirling Thunder, at 
a new farm recently opened for them fifteen miles west of the school. 
The bands under Big’ Canoe and his brother Wah-con, are residing on 
Black river and in its vicinity, on the Mississippi, in Wisconsin Terri- 
tory. Likewise, the bands belonging to Yellow Thunder, Caramanee, 
Dandy, Little Soldier, Decory and Big Head, all reside at present in 
Wisconsin, but are under treaty stipulations to remove west of the 
Mississippi river. Nothing very definite can be said of the number of 
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these people, as the head of each family wishes to make his number as 
large as possible, knowing that he draws money or goods in proportion 
to the number of the inmates of his lodge. Maj. Boyd, estimated the 
Winnebagoes at 5,000 souls; and we have no authority to say that this 
is incorrect, but it is thought to be full large. 


BEASTS. 


(p. 21) The Buffalo is found in abundance on Red Pipe Stone, 
Jacques or James, St. Peters and Red rivers; they continually recede 
before the white population, and are now only occasionally found on the 
head waters of the river Des Moines and Lower Iowa. 


Elk are frequently found much nearer the white settlements, and, oc- 
casionally, even in the limits of the present settlements. 


Deer are not very abundant, being hunted out by the natives; still, 
however, there are many hundreds of them killed yearly. 


Bears are scarce, but the Indians succeed every winter in obtaining 
more or less of these animals, as appears from the skins which they 
bring to the traders. 


Raccoons are in great abundance in every district of timbered country, 
and more especially along the water courses. They constitute the pork 
of the Indian. 


Squirrels. The common grey squirrels are found plentifully in the 
woods, with a few scattering fox squirrels, but no black ones, however, 
during fourteen years residence and rambling in that country, I have not 
seen one, neither have I discovered the singular phenomenon of migration 
and emigration, profusion and scarcity, of these little animals, which are 
so remarkable in the early settlement of the Ohio valley. 

The Panther is rarely seen in the country; their skins are to be found 
sometimes among the Indians, but I have not seen the animal alive in 
this country. Wild cats are more frequently seen, but they are not 
by any means numerous. 


The Wolf. There are a few of the large black wolves, and some grey, 
but the most numerous of this class of animals are the Prairie wolf, 
which is something above the size of the fox. These animals have not yet 
proved troublesome to any extent to the farmers; and probably never 
can, as the country is not adapted to their security, against the search 
of the hunter—having to burrow in the earth, in certain elevations of 
the prairie, they are readily found and easily destroyed. Many of those 
animals which have been so industriously destroyed for their skins, as 
the beaver, the olter, the musk-rat, the mink, &c., are becoming scarce; 
the beaver may be said to be almost extinct, while but few of the otter 
remain. It is true that the musk-rat abounds in great plenty in some 
places, and they are said to be found in the greatest abundance about 
the sources of the Raccoon river. 

Rabbits are found in the settled parts of the country; and rats are 
(p. 22) continually arriving, with almost every accession to our white 
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population, though it is clear that they are not natives of the country. 
The oppossum, the pole-cat or skunk, the hedge-hog or procupine, and 
the ground-hog, are severally to be found in this country. 


SERPENTS. 


These reptiles are not numerous in this country, but there are a few 
of the large yellow-pied rattle-snakes, and still more frequently the little 
venomous prairie rattle-snake is heard, whizzing about the traveller’s 
feet in passing through the prairies. There are also the bull-snake, 
the black-snake, the moccasin-snake, the garter-snake and a variety 
of water snakes, which are occasionally met with in the different sec- 
tions of this country, none of which are poisonous except the moccasin. 


BIRDS. 


The groves in all this vast region of country, are enlivened with the 
morning matins and evening vespers of a great variety of singing birds. 

The wild turkey, which was so abundant on the Ohio in early times, 
is but rarely found in Iowa: I have, however, seen large flocks of them 
on the river Des Moines, more frequently than in any other part of the 
country. ; 

The prairie hen obtains in the greatest abundance, and more especially 
in the vicinity of the white population. Quails are also numerous, but 
the pheasant is rarely seen. Swans, geese, brants, and an almost endless 
variety of ducks are in the greatest abundance along the rivers, upon 
the lakes, and not unfrequently upon the prairies. 

Pelicans. These singular fowls, in the early part of autumn, often 
whiten the sand bars of the rivers and lakes—hundreds of them, on 
their passage to a southern latitude, alight together on a sand bar or 
island, and give it the appearance of a bank of snow. 

The crow and the black bird are sufficiently numerous to be at times 
troublesome to the farmers. 

Bald Eagles are quite common, while the grey eagle is scarcely ever 
seen. Buzzards and ravens are also frequently seen. 

Doves and pigeons, a great variety of woodpeckers, and a few of the 
real woodcock genus, of a large size, are found in the country. 

The little humming-bird is likewise often seen, examining the flowers 
for his food. 

The honey bee is doubtless a native of this region;—they are found 
in the greatest abundance, as we advance beyond the white population. 


WILD FRUITS. 


(p.23) The earlist fruit, which ripes in the last of May or first of 
June, is the strawberry. It grows in barren land, or adjoining the 
timber in prairies, and often on the second bottoms, which are of a sandy 
soil, This fruit is of an excellent flavor, and in some seasons can be 
obtained in almost any quantity. 

Black berries grow plentifully, in those places where the timber has 
been either cut down by the hand of man, or where it has been pros- 
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trated by hurricanes; these are also a very pleasant berry, but not so 
delicious as the strawberry. ; 

Raspberries are not as plentiful as the foregoing, but they are very 
common in the country. : 

Gooseberries are in many places in the greatest abundance, and of 
the best quality; they are large and smooth and of an excellent taste. 


Plums abound in a great variety of size, color and flavor, and grow on 
trees or bushes in a variety of soils, some of them are of an excellent 
flavor. 

Crab apples are found plentifully about the head of watercourses in 
the edges of the prairies, they are very large and make excellent pre- 
serves, having a fragrant smell and a fine golden color. Several varie- 
ties of hickory nuts, the black walnut, the butter nut, the hazel nut 
and the pecan, are plenty in many places. 

Grapes. Both summer and winter grapes, and of several varieties, 
both in size and flavor are found in the country. Wild cherries, the black 
haw, the red haw and the paw-paw, are also found here. 


Cranberries grow in the greatest abundance in the northern parts of 
this Territory, and are obtained from the Indians by the traders in 
large quantities. 


MILITARY DEFENSE. 
[Extract from the Report of the Quarter Master General.] 


“If it be contemplated to establish posts on the route surveyed be- 
tween Forts Leavenworth and Snelling, I would recommend that the 
ordinary log cabins and block houses of the frontiers alone be con- 
structed, and with as little expense as practicable. The natural line of 
defense of that frontier is the Missouri river itself; it runs nearly 
parallel with the Mississippi through several degrees of latitude; and 
' will afford the best boundary west for the States that must in a few 
years be found north of the State of Missouri. As to the road, I would 
recommend that neither money nor labor be expended (p. 24) upon it. 
The whole country is represented as an open prairie, that may be tra- 
versed in all directions without difficulty. Posts on the Missouri, in ad- 
vance of Fort Leavenworth, at the mouth of Table creek, and at or near 
the mouth of Sioux River,’ [Red Pipe Stone,] “with one on the St. 
Peters, would have much greater influence over the Indians between the 
former river and the Mississippi, than any post placed on the line near 
the white settlements. To secure the communication with Fort Snelling, 
barracks for two companies, with good block houses, are necessary at 
some intermediate point between that port and Prairie du Chien; and for 
the security of the extending settlements of Wisconsin, a post is re- 
quired at Sandy lake, or some other point in advance of Fort Snelling 
on the Upper Mississippi; and another at Fond du Lac, the south- 
western extremity of Lake Superior.” 
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SPEECH OF BLACK HAWK, 


Made to the Sauk and Fox Indians, in the Spring of 1831, on receiving orders 
from the Indian Agent at Rock Island, to remove to the west bank of the 
Mississippi. 

Warriors:—Sixty summers or more have passed away, since our 
fathers sat down here, while our mothers erected their lodges at this 
delightful spot. Upon these pastures our horses have fattened for many 
successive summers; these fields, cultivated by the hands of our wives 
and daughters, have always yielded us a plentiful supply of corn, beans, 
squashes, melons, &c.; and from the shoals of these rivers, whose limpid 
waters here unite, our young men have always obtained the wanted 
abundance of excellent fish. Here too, you are protected by the broad 
current of the majestic river, [Mis-se Se-po,] from the assaults of your 
old and inveterate enemy, the Shaw-hawk [Sioux]. Thus supplied with 
food and protected from harm, our summers have passed away in mirth 
and gladness. With what reluctance many of you have quitted these 
scenes of joy and pastime, even for one winter, our patrol can testify, 
who have been charged with bringing up the rear of our encampment, 
when leaving this place in the fall for our wintering ground. And yet 
another, ‘and still stronger tie binds us to this residence of our fathers. 
In these little enclosures, some of wood and others of stone, which we 
see scattered. all over these plains, now rest, in undisturbed repose, the 
bones of our dearest relatives, our bravest warriors and many of our 
greatest chiefs and orators. But alas! Warriors, what do I hear? The 
birds which have long gladdened these groves, with the sweet melody of 
their notes, are now singing a melancholy song! They say “the red 
(p 25) man must forsake his home, to make room for the white man.” 
The Long-knives desire it, and must have a new field opened for the 
exercise of their speculation and avarice. To accomplish which, the 
red man’s wife and daughter must now surrender the little piece of 
ground which they had marked as their own, by many days of labor and 
severe toil. Widows! you must forsake forever the graves of your hus- 
bands! Children! forget that you were ever born! Mothers! you shall 
no more see the sacred spot where the bones of your children rest! 
These, all these, you must forsake forever! And for what reasons, are 
we told that we must leave forever, our houses and our homes—the land 
of our nativity and the graves of our fathers! Because the Long- 
knives want to-live in our houses, plant corn in our fields and plough 
up our graves! Yes! they wish to plant corn in these graves! and can 
you refuse a request at once so modest, and so reasonable? ‘They want 
to fatten their hogs on the bodies of our dead, who are not yet mouldered 
in these graves! Will you refuse? We are ordered to remove to the 
west bank of the Majestic river; there to erect other houses and open 
new fields, of which we shall soon again be robbed by these pale faces! 
They tell us that our great father, the Chief of the Long-knives, has com- 
manded us, his red children, to give this, our greatest. town, our greatest 
grave-yard and our best home, to his white children! Do you believe this 
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story? I do not. It cannot be true. We have vagabonds among us, 
and so have the Long-knives also—we have even liars of our own nation, 
and the Long-knives, no doubt, abound with such. The truth, therefore, 
must be this; that a few base and avaricious individuals of the Long- 
knife tribe, who, in visiting the lead mines, or exploring the country, 
have passed by this place, and seeing this delightful spot, have become 
enamored with it; have thought this to be the most probable stratagem 
which would promise them success in driving us from our homes; that 
they may seize upon our town and corn fields. But I repeat it again, it 
cannot be true—it is impossible that so great a Chief, as the Chief of the 
Long-knives is said to be, should act so unjustly, as to drive six thousand 
of those, whom he is pleased to call his “red children,” from their native 
homes, from the graves of their ancestors, and from the scenes of the 
most tender and sacred associations. Compelling them to seek new 
homes, to build other houses, and to prepare new corn fields; and that, 
too, in a country where our women and children will be in continual 
danger of being murdered by our enemies: and all this injustice is to be 
done, and this distress inflicted, merely to gratify the greedy avarice 
of twenty or thirty persons of his “white children!” (p. 26) No! No! 
Our great father, the Chief of the Long-knives, will never do this thing! 
Shall we therefore leave this home of our fathers, on account of such 
silly and unreasonable tales? No! I have heard these same fables 
every spring, for the last seven winters, that we were to be driven from 
this place. You know we have offered the Long-knives a large tract 
of country on the west side of the Majestic river, abounding with lead, 
if they would relinquish their unjust claim to this little spot. We will 
therefore repair our houses, which these pale-faced vagabonds have torn 
down and burnt through the past winter, and we will plant our corn as 
usual; and if these white intruders annoy us we will tell them to depart. 
We will offer them no violence, except in self-defense, and even then, we 
will only protect ourselves and our families from their dog-like assaults. 
We will not kill their cattle or destroy any of their property, but their 
scutah wapo, (whiskey,) we will search for and destroy, by throwing it 
out upon the earth, wherever we find it. We know that when men are 
filled with that liquor, they think that they are very rich; perhaps if 
their liquor was destroyed, and they should become sober, they may not 
then think that they are the owners of all the earth! We have asked 
permission of these intruders to cultivate our own fields, around which 
they have erected wooden walls. They have refused, and have even 
forbid us the privilege of climbing over. We will, therefore, throw 
down these walls which keep us from our fields. And as these pale faces 
seem unwillingly to live in the same community with us, let them, and 
not us, depart. It was them, not us, that sought the connection, and 
when they become tired of the society, let them seek such as they like 
better. This lands is owrs and not theirs; we have inherited it from our 
forefathers—we have never parted from it—we have never sold it—we 
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have never forfeited it—it is therefore ours! If some drunken dogs of 
our own people, assuming to be our chiefs, have sold lands to the Long- 
knives, which they did not own, our rights remain unimpaired! We have 
no chiefs, no agents, no delegates who are authorized to sell our corn 
fields, our houses, or the bones of our dead! I say we have none—we 
cannot have such a Chief; because the very act itself proves him a 
traitor, and would strip him of all official authority! Many of the old 
braves who now hear me, remember well the cruel advantages which the 
Commissioners of the Long-knives took of our distressed condition, at 
Portage de Sioux, at the close of the war about sixteen winters ago, 
how they there compelled us to recognize a treaty which they themselves 
knew to be a fraud, and by which they still assume to claim even this 
little tract, though we have given up to them all the other immense 
(p. 27) countries on both sides of this great river, without a murmur, 
and as I have said before, we have also proposed to pay them for this. 
The great Chief of the Long-knives, I believe is too wise and to good 
to approve of such acts of robbery and injustice; though I confess, I 
have found true the statement of my British friends in Canada, “that 
the Long-knives will always claim the land, as far as they are permitted 
to make a track with their foot, or mark a tree.” I will not however, 
believe that the great Chief, who is pleased to call himself our “Father,” 
will send an army of his warriors against his children, for no other cause 
than for contending to cultivate the fields which their own labor has pro- 
vided, and for occupying the houses which their own hands have erected! 
No, I will not believe it, until I see his army! and then, and not until 
then, will I forsake these graves of my ancestors, and this home of 


my youth! 
AN ACT 


NOW IN FORCE IN IOWA. 


(p. 28) Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That hereafter in actions of trespass 
quare clausum fregit, trespass, ejectment, forcible entry and detainer, as 
well as forcible detainer only, when any person may be settled on any of 
the public lands in this Territory,—where the same have not been sold by 
the General Government,—his, her, or their possession, shall be con- 
sidered on the trial as extending to the boundaries embraced by the 
“claim” of such person or persons, so as to enable him, her, or them, to 
have and maintain either of the aforesaid actions, without being com- 
pelled to prove an actual enclosure; Provided, that such “claim” shall 
not exceed, in number of acres, the amount limited to any one person, 
according to the custom of the neighborhood in which such land is sit- 
uated, and shall not in any case exceed in extent, three hundred and 
twenty acres: and, Provided, that such “claim” may be located in two 
different parcels as will suit the convenience of the holder. But no such 
holder shall be entitled to hold a “claim,” less than the smallest lezal 
subdivision, agreeably to the laws of the United States, relative to selling 
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the public lands. And all such claim or part of a claim shall be marked 
out, so that the boundaries thereof can be readily traced, and the extent 
of said claim easily known; Provided, That no person shall be entitled to 
sustain either ot said actions for possession of, or injury done to, any 
“claim,” (except mineral lots,) unless he has actually made an improve- 
ment as required by the custom of the neighborhood, in which such 
claim or claims are situated. 

Sec. 2. A neglect of a claim by the owner, and those under whom he 
claims, for a period of six months or more, shall be considered such an 
abandonment as to preclude said owner from sustaining either of the 
aforesaid actions. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed to prevent 
any person from sustaining either of the aforesaid actions, when there 
shall be an actual enclosure, for an injury done within the same, although 
the “claim” of such persons, enclosed and unenclosed, may exceed in 
the whole three -hundredand twenty acres. 

Approved, Fanuary(79, 1838. ) 
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Benton, Fayette, Keokuk, 
Buchanan, Henry, Lee, 
Cedar, Jackson, Louisa, 
Clinton, Jones, Linn, 
Clayton, Johnson, Muscatine, 
Des Moines, Jefferson, Scott, 
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(p. 32) TOWNS. 
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Fort Madison, 


Pleasant Valley, 


MUSCATINE, VICE BLOOMINGTON 


By a decree of the District Court, in accordance with a petition 


of the citizens, the name of this town has been changed to Mus- 
catine. * * * The name we now bear is the aboriginal one 
for this locality. It means Fire Island and was applied to the 
large island just below the city. It is also the name of our large, 
rich and rapidly populating county. It has euphony and original- 
ity and is peculiar to ourselves, not being found anywhere else 
on the map of the world—Bloomington-Iowa Democratic En- 
quirer, June 9, 1849. (In the newspaper collection of the His- 
torical Department of Iowa.) 
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MAJOR-GENERAL LEWIS ADDISON GRANT 
By Cuarwes Keyes’ 


The real hero of “Sheridan’s Ride,” and the one personage of 
all others who made the great fame of that ride possible, appears 
to me not to have been the commander himself but one of his 
lieutenants, who, with a relatively small force, had fought and 
held back an entire Confederate army all day while the rest of 
the Union regiments were in disastrous retreat. The recent an- 
nouncement of the demise of that hero recalls the fact that for a 
quarter of a century he was an honored and distinguished citi- 
zen of our state, and was for years one of the most widely known 
survivors of the Civil War resident in the West. 


Major-General Grant, at the time of his death, March 20, 
1918, in Minneapolis, Minnesota, at the ripe old age of four 
score and ten years, was the sole survivor, save one, of the 
famous Old Vermont Brigade which was one of the most active 
units throughout the Civil War. Of the many engagements in 
which he took part two in particular stand out prominently. At 
the battle of Cedar Creek, Virginia, he saved the Union army 
from signal defeat. Before Petersburg he planned and led the 
assault which broke the Confederate lines and opened the way 
for Lee’s surrender seven days later. Subsequently he became 
assistant secretary of war, and acting secretary of war, under 
President Harrison. 

At the close of the Civil War General Grant resumed his law 
practice, first in Moline, Ilinois, and afterwards at Des Moines. 
The last mentioned place he made his home for twenty years. 
At the same time his practice led him directly into land invest- 
ment. Besides numerous successful city ventures he planned and 
laid out Waukee, now one of the prosperous towns of Dallas 
County. The old Grant homestead on Third Street, in Des 
Moines, still retains its original characteristics and environment.’ 


1Dr. Charles Keyes, the writer of this article, was a neighbor of General Grant 
for many years and talked with him frequently concerning the events herein 
related, and other phases of the Civil War.—Eniror. 


2Business has deeply invaded this once select residence district, but the Grant 
residence, No. 830 Third Street, is still preserved intact.—Eprror. 
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When, in the early eighties, the great real estate “boom” of the 
Twin Cities set in General Grant invested heavily. His inter- 
ests in Minnesota occupied so much of his attention that he 
finally removed to Minneapolis altogether. 

Lewis Addison Grant was born in Winhall Hollow, Vermont, 
January 17, 1829. He was the youngest of a family of ten chil- 
dren. His father, James Grant (1772-1856), moved from Mas- 
sachusetts to the Green Mountain state in early days and en- 
gaged as a school teacher and farmer. His mother, before her 
marriage, was Elizabeth Wyman (1784-1875), of Lunenburg. 
Massachusetts, daughter of David Wyman, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier. The original Grant ancestor in this country was Christo- 
pher Grant (1608-1663), who emigrated from Scotland in 1630, 
and settled in Watertown, Massachusetts. 

The boyhood of Lewis was spent in the usual strict ways of 
the old New Englanders. He attended the district school of 
Townshend, Vermont, until he was sixteen years of age. The 
following year he taught in this same school where the term 
before he had been pupil. Later he attended the academy at 
Chester, Vermont. After academy days he taught school for a 
period of five years in New Jersey, in Chester, Vermont, and 
near Boston, meanwhile reading law. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1855 and began the practice of the law in Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. : 

On March 11, 1857, young Grant was united in marriage with 
S. Agusta Hartwell, of Harvard, Massachusetts. To them a 
daughter was born, now Mrs. George W. Stone, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Mrs. Grant died January 27, 1859. Four years after- 
wards, on September 9, 1863, Mr. Grant married Mary Helen 
Pierce, of Hartland, Vermont, a niece of President Franklin 
Pierce. Their two sons are Captain James Colfax Grant, a 
prominent attorney of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and Dr. Ulysses 
Sherman Grant, now dean of the College of Liberal Arts in 
Northwestern University, at Evanston, Illinois, and a distin- 
guished scientist of more than national reputation. 

Under the firm name of Stoughton & Grant, at Bellows Falls, 
Vermont, the junior member had hardly entered his professional 
career when the Civil War came on. He at once gave up his law 
practice and joined the colors. 
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Lewis A. Grant was commissioned major of the Fifth Vermont 
Infantry Volunteers, which was mustered into service Septem- 
ber 16, 1861, at St. Albans, Vermont, to serve three years. This 
regiment was assigned to the Army of the Potomac and partici- 
pated in the advances of that organization during the spring of 
1862. He was mustered into service as lieutenant-colonel of the 
same regiment on September 25, 1861, and was promoted to col- 
onel on September 16, 1862. He was honorably discharged as col- 
onel on May 20, 1864, to enable him to accept an appointment as 
brigadier-general of volunteers. In the latter part of the same 
year he was commissioned major-general of United States volun- 
teers by brevet to date from October 19, “for gallant and meri- 
torious service in the present campaign before Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, and in the Shenandoah Valley,” and was honorably dis- 
charged from the service August 24, 1865. In July, 1866, he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel of the Thirty-sixth Infantry, U. S. 
Army, but after his four years of hard service, storm and tur- 
moil, he preferred private life and declined the honor. 

General Lewis A. Grant was one of the most distinguished 
soldiers of the Civil War, and his military services were con- 
spicuously valuable. His service covered practically the whole 
period of the war, during all of which time he was in command 
of the regiment, brigade, or division to which he belonged. He 
was twice wounded in battle, once in the leg at Fredericksburg, 
December 14, 1862, and again in the head at Petersburg, April 
2, 1865. For distinguished gallantry in the battle of Salem 
Heights, on May 3, 1863, congress awarded him a medal of 
honor. 

As shown by the records of the war department General 
Grant took active part in many engagements, the most important 
of which, with his brigade, are as follows: Yorktown, May 5, 
1862; Golding Farm, June 28, 1862; Savage Station, June 29, 
1862; White Oak Swamp, June 30, 1862; Crampton Gap, Sep- 
tember 14, 1862; Antietam, September 17, 1862; Fredericksburg, 
December 13 and 14, 1862. As brigade or division commander 
he was in the following battles: Fredericksburg and Salem 
Heights, May 3 to 5, 1863; Gettysburg, July 2 and 3, 1863; 
Fairfield, July 5, 1863; Rappahannock Station, November 8, 
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1863; Mine River, November 27, 1863; Wilderness, May 5 to 7. 
1864; Spottsylvania Court House, May 8 to 21, 1864; Cold Har- 
bor, June 1 to 12, 1864; siege of Petersburg, June 18 to July 10, 
1864; Charleston, August 21, 1864; Gilbert Crossing, September 
13, 1864; Cedar Creek, October 19, 1864; siege of Petersburg, 
December, 1864, to April, 1865; assault on Petersburg, April 2, 
1865; Sailor Creek, April 6, 1865. 

General Lewis A. Grant commanded the Second Brigade, Sec- 
ond Division, of the Sixth Army Corps from February 21, 1863, 
to December 29, 1863; from February 2, 1864, to September 29, 
1864; from October 8, 1864, to December 2, 1864; from February 
11, 1865, to February 20, 1865; and from March 7, 1865, to 
June 28, 1865. He commanded the Second Division of the Sixth 
Army Corps from December 2, 1864, to February 11, 1865. 

The new Fifth Vermont organization was mustered into 
regular service in September, 1861, at once went to Wash- 
ington, where it joined the Army of the Potomac. Upon uniting 
with the Army of the Potomac the Fifth Regiment was brigaded 
with four other Vermont regiments and later with two additional 
ones from the same state, and served throughout the war as one 
of the few brigades composed exclusively of regiments from the 
same state." 

Beause of the fact that this brigade was prominent in prac- 
tically all of the campaigns which were conducted back and 
forth through Virginia and Maryland it soon became famous as 
the “Old Vermont Brigade.” All through the desperate fight- 
ing on the Peninsula in 1862 the Vermonters were conspicuous 
for their bravery. At Antietam and later at Fredericksburg this 
brigade saw active work. In the following spring, at the Sec- 
ond Battle of Fredericksburg, which was fought as a detail of 
the Battle of Chancellorsville, the brigade, which General Grant 
was then commanding as senior colonel, bore a severe part. It 
was for his part in this action that General Grant later received 
from congress a medal for bravery. 


*Captain B. C. Ward, of Des Moines, who was a member of the Second Ver- 
mont Infantry, one of the regiments of this brigade, tells the following anecdote: 
“At one time when our regiment was occupying quarters near the Twenty- 
sixth New Jersey, we were missing things a great deal. We finally killed and 
dressed a dog and placed the carcass where it could be seen, and in the morning 
it was gone. Then our boys whistled for the dog and called it, and others would 
imitate its bark. Our boys kept it up until the Jersey boys got plenty tired of I. 
but they seemed to ‘catch on,’ if they hadn’t already because of the quality of 
the meat, and our things were not molested so much after that.” 
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As the Battle of Gettysburg began General Grant and his 
Vermont brigade, which was still a part of the Sixth Army Corps, 
was at Mt. Airy, Maryland, thirty miles from the field of action. 
Breaking camp at one o’clock in the morning and marching all 
day they reached the battle ground just before sunset, and took 
up position on Little Round Top. Had General Lee followed the 
advice of Longstreet the burden of the great assault made by 
Pickett, on the following day, would have fallen upon this bri- 
gade instead of the center. Lee’s decision saved them from this 
fate. 

Fifty years afterwards, at the grand reunion held on the bat- 
tlefield on the anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg, General 
Lewis A. Grant, General Daniel E. Sickles, and General John 
R. Brooke, of the Union Army, and General E. M. Law, of the 
Confederate Army, were the only surviving general officers of 
the forces engaged, and all four were present. Congress had 
done a gracious act by appropriating funds to cover all traveling 
and other expenses of all the soldiers of both armies who had 
participated in this, the decisive battle of our Civil War. 

The position of General Grant’s First Vermont Brigade on 
Little Round Top on that fateful day in July, 1863, is marked 
by one of the finest of the many handsome monuments erected 
on the field of Gettysburg. It is known as the “Vermont Lion.” 
When acting secretary of war during the Harrison administra- 
tion, in 1893, General Grant with his family visited the spot. 
In the accompanying view of the Lion (see illustration) the per- 
sonages are General Lewis A. Grant, Mrs. Grant, his son, Doctor 
Grant, and the latter’s wife, Mrs. Avis Winchell Grant. 

When General U. S. Grant came from the western armies to 
take command of the Army of the Potomac the “Old Vermont 
Brigade” was one of the strongest and most dependable contin- 
gents. In the Battle of the Wilderness, than which the annals 
of history show no fiercer nor more sanguinary fighting, the Ver- 
monters were called upon to occupy one of the most important 
positions on the entire line, and for many hours they held off 
the attacks of two entire divisions of Hill’s Confederate Army 


Corps. 
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In 1864, when the city of Washington was menaced by Early, 
a call came to the commander-in-chief to send some of his most 
trustworthy troops to the defense of the national capital. Among 
those hurried forward was the “Old Vermont Brigade.” The 
same brigade was among the picked troops which Sheridan took 
with him to follow Early back up the Shenandoah Valley. The 
fame of this brigade increased with the passing of each year of 
the war. Not the least record of the many proud deeds written 
in its history was the part it took in October, 1864, at the battle 
of Cedar Creek, Virginia. 

For the important and conspicuous part taken in the fighting 
at Cedar Creek, when Sheridan, galloping from Winchester, 
twenty miles away, turned a defeat into victory, General L. A. 
Grant was commissioned a brevet major-general of volunteers. 
It was his “Old Vermont Brigade” which saved that day. 

During the draft riots in New York towards the close of the 
war, when the metropolis was facing anarchy, the governor of 
the state sent a hurry call to Washington for troops to protect 
the city from property destruction and murder. “I want men 
who can be absolutely trusted,” was the word that went forward. 
The “Old Vermont Brigade” was sent in reply. 

The Battle of Cedar Creek, or Belle Grove as it was known in 
the South, was one of the famous engagements of the Civil War. 
By it Early was silenced, danger of rebel raids in the North was 
eliminated, Lee’s commissary was greatly curtailed, and a speedy 
end of the war was brought into vision. Although it was often 
told in story and song, and was voluminously written of in prose 
and poetry, the battle itself was never very well understood, par- 
ticularly in the North. Stories were repeatedly told of the 
stealthy approach of the Confederates in the darkness just before 
dawn, of how they relieved our picket lines and without hinder- 
ance walked into our camp, of Sheridan’s magic power in check- 
ing disaster-of a thoroughly disorganized army and in leading 
it back to victory. Popular conception had it that our troops had 
been caught asleep, that they were captured in their tents, or 
driven from camp half clad and that Sheridan rallied them into 
line, marched them back and turned the tide of battle. 

Notwithstanding the fact that many of these tales are untrue, 
when well told they prove rather fascinating. Perhaps there is 
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enough imagery in them to warrant poetic license and undue 
exaggeration to be indulged in; but there is not much poetry or 
fiction about the battle itself. That is real and terrible. Its his- 
tory presents an instructvie study of strategy, valor and disci- 
pline. Stripped of all its embellishments the relation of the events 
is not altogether uninteresting. General L. A. Grant’s own ver- 
sion throws many side lights upon the episode that have not yet 
appeared in the histories. It gives us some new ideas concern- 
ing this decisive action. 

It is recalled that Sheridan had pursued Early up the Shenan- 
doah Valley and that his army was encamped on Cedar Creek, 
when he was called to Washington. During his absence the Con- 
federates were not idle. Early’s condition was somewhat des- 
perate. Since the destruction of his supply train and his cattle 
and forage he could no longer subsist at Fisher Hill where he 
then was. He must give battle or fall back. He decided to 
fight. This attack he began before daylight. 

On the morning of the battle a dense fog hung over the 
valleys making a comprehensive view of the situation impossible. 
In the obscurity and excitement of the early attack there was 
some confusion of orders and movements on part of the Union 
forces. They fell back and continued their retreat for a dis- 
tance of four or five miles. It was there that Sheridan found 
them on his return from Winchester. The entire Eighth and 
Nineteenth Corps and two divisions of the Sixth Corps were 
thus effectually disposed of and were out of the fight. 

The Second Division of the Sixth Corps was the only force 
which was not in flight. It stood its ground. On it fell the brunt 
of the day’s engagement. This unit was universally known as 
Getty’s division, having been long under the command of Gen- 
eral George W. Getty. When the attack commenced, the Sixth 
Corps was commanded by General Ricketts. General Getty was 
in charge of the Second Division, in which General L. A. Grant 
commanded the Second, or Vermont, Brigade. Early in the ac- 
tion Ricketts was wounded, and the command of his corps de- 
volved upon Getty, while the command of the latter’s division fell 
upon Grant, they being respectively the next officers in rank. 

On the night before the battle the Second Division of the Sixth 
Corps went into camp on the right and rear of the Union infan- 
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try at a point two miles from the place of first attack. This 
division constituted no part of the Union lines before the battle. 
No other infantry fought with it during the battle in the morn- 
ing. Not until late in the afternoon, after Sheridan came upon 
the field, was it supported. This division was separated from, 
and acted independently of, all other infantry during the opera- 
tions of the morning and independently of all other commands, 
except a division of cavalry to the left and a small squad of 
artillery men with two guns. 

The Second Division was under arms early in the morning 
and marched promptly to the left to a position near Middletown 
in the direction of the firing. By this movement the division 
became the left wing of the infantry of the army. It found 
itself directly in front of the advancing Confederates. The 
Vermont Brigade reached this position first, and, immediately 
throwing forward a strong line of skirmishers, it advanced to 


_the pike, on the high ground south of the village, where it 


checked the enemy’s progress until Pegram’s division, coming 
fresh upon the field, attacked, and drove it back. While this was 
going on General Getty moved the Second Division about 300 
yards to the left of where it first formed and somewhat to the 
rear, to an elevation, or crest, of a semicircular hill. 

Curiously enough General Early thought that he had encoun- 
tered and defeated an entire Union division. In his account of 
the events of the morning, as stated in his “Last Year of the 
War” (page 106) he observes: “Gordon pushed his attack with 
great energy, and the Nineteenth and Crook’s corps were in 
complete rout, and their camps, with a number of pieces of 
artillery and a considerable quantity of small arms, abandoned. 
The Sixth Corps which was on the enemy’s right, and some dis- 
tance from the point attacked, had had time to get under arms 
and take a position so as to arrest our progress. General Gor- 
don briefly informed me of the condition of things, and stated 
that Pegram’s division, which had not been previously engaged, 
had been ordered in. He then rode forward to take command of 
the division and I rode forward on the pike to ascertain the posi- 
tion of the enemy, in order to continue the attack. There was 
now a heavy fog, and that, with the smoke from the artillery 
and small arms, so obscured objects that the enemy’s position 
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could not be seen; but I soon came to Generals Ramseur and Pe- 
gram, who informed me that Pegram’s division had encountered 
a division of the Sixth Corps on the left of the Valley pike, and, 
after a sharp engagement, had driven it back on the main body 
of that corps, which was in their front in a strong position.” 


In this opinion General Early was badly mistaken, since it 
now turns out that the “division” which Pegram encountered, 
and, “after a sharp engagement, had driven back,” was simply 
the skirmishers from the Vermont Brigade. The impression which 
the brigade made upon the enemy so that it was magnified into 
a whole division amply attests its activity on this occasion. It 
was pushed back, but in the process it brought with it a con- 
siderable number of Confederate prisoners. No other division of 
the Sixth Corps was on that part of the field. 


During the brief space of time when the Second Division was 
taking its new position on the crest of the hill and the enemy 
was getting ready to attack, there was opportunity to obtain a 
hasty view of the situation. The hill crest was not a high one, 
but it was sufficiently elevated to be clear of the fog which 
existed only on the low lands. 


It is not necessary here to dwell upon the details of the dis- 
orderly flight of the bulk of the Union Army on the occasion of 
Cedar Creek. For the expected attack the Second Division, 
which alone stood its ground, had not long to wait. The onrush 
came with the vigor and persistence of an army flushed with 
victory. It was met by a terrible musketry fire along the entire 
line. The attacking forces were completely repulsed and thrown 
back in confusion. ‘They reformed, strengthened their line, and 
again advanced to the attack. They were again met by a wall of 
musketry fire. In this second attack they were even stronger 
and more persistent than in the first. They seemed determined 
to possess themselves of the hill crest. Some of them came up 
through a little cemetery and the brush adjacent, within a few 
paces of the Union line, and there met death. Again were they 
completely repulsed, and their lines driven back in confusion, 
leaving the Vermont front covered with dead and wounded. In 
their precipitous withdrawal they were closely followed by a 
skirmish line from the Vermont Brigade. At this point Early 
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brought his artillery into action and opened up a savage fire. 
The distance being short and the range quite accurate the fire 
was at first very destructive. General Bidwell and other officers 
were killed and many of the men wounded. Yet the Union line 
was not broken or greatly disturbed. By hugging the crest most 
of the missiles went overhead. Early was mistaken in suppos- 
ing that his artillery drove the Union forces from the hill crest. 
It did not. The attack was endured for fully half an hour when 
there was another infantry advance. This third attack was not so 
vigorous nor so sustained as the former ones. The attacking 
line was much longer than the defending line and extended far 
to the latter’s right. General Getty was in a position to see 
that the extended line of the enemy had come round the woods 
to the right of his own troops and was threatening the rear. He 
at once gave orders to fall back. This was accomplished de- 
liberately, and a skirmish line was left on the crest, which held 
the position until long after Sheridan arrived on the ground, and 
until the whole Union Army moved forward to an attack late in 
the afternoon. The Second Division formed a new line along a 
fence and a stone wall, with its left resting on the pike. This it 
continued to hold. The enemy did not seem inclined to disturb it 
very much. The Second’s skirmish line repulsed all attacks or 
pretended attacks. It was on this line that Sheridan found the 
division. It was from this line that the general attack in the 
afternoon was made, which resulted in driving the enemy from the 
field and in the capture of many prisoners, guns and ambulances 
and large quantities of ammunition and supplies. The line which 
the Second Division selected for the final stand was about one 
mile from Middletown. In this position it held the front until 
Sheridan came, and long after. In his “Memoirs” (II, pp. 82-83) 
Sheridan states that when he arrived at the front “This division 
and the cavalry were the only troops in the presence of and re- 
sisting the enemy.” Sheridan flashed upon the field like a me- 
teor athwart the sky. Unheralded and unexpected, he dashed 
down the pike at the full speed of the noble animal upon which 
he was mounted. Suddenly wheeling to his right, he galloped 
along the rear of the line, darted through an opening made for 
him in the Vermont Brigade, pulled up abruptly in its front and 
commanded, “What troops are these?” “The Vermont Brigade,” 
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“The Sixth Corps,” were simultaneously shouted from the ranks. 
“We are all right,” replied the General. Then quickly turning, 
he rode rapidly off to the right amidst the tremendous cheers of 
officers and men. 

The effect was indeed electrical. Sheridan’s presence inspired 
all with courage and enthusiasm. He soon appeared upon a swell 
of ground in the rear. With him was General Wright. Corps, 
division and brigade commanders quickly gathered about him. 
His practiced eye and keen intellect at once took in the whole 
situation. He decided to assume the offensive. Immediately he 
sent for the First and Third Divisions of the Sixth Corps and 
the part of the Nineteenth Corps which he had passed near 
Newton. When these came up he placed them on the right and 
in extension of the line formed by the Second Division. He also 
made some slight changes in the position of the cavalry. As 
they came up he sent the scattered forces of Crook’s Corps to 
the left of the pike. Since the Nineteenth Corps and the First 
and Third Divisions of the Sixth Corps had three or four miles to 
march from the rear it was late in the afternoon before every- 
thing was ready for the advance movement. 

After the Second Division had established its second and per- 
manent line, part of the Third Division, Sixth Corps, and a small 
force from the Nineteenth Corps, apparently parts of three or 
four regiments, took position on the right of the line, and re- 
pulsed a demonstration, or feint, made on its front in the after- 
noon. General Hayes also reported to General Getty some small 
detachments from regiments of the Eighth Corps which had pre- 
served their colors. This was the small force referred to by 
Sheridan as seeming to rise up out of the ground. From whence 
these small detachments came into line no one can say. They 
were not on the hill crest in the morning. 


When Sheridan arrived on the field he brought with him’ one 
man, and one only. The other members of his staff and escort 
were strung out along the pike in the rear as far as eye could 
reach, all making desperate efforts but failing to keep up. One 
mounted orderly, with a horse of very ordinary appearance, 
kept “closed up.” When the General halted in front of the 
Vermont Brigade this man swung around to his proper post in 
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the rear. That orderly ought to be known that he, too, and his 
horse might be immortalized. General Grant. relates an amus- 
ing anectode how, in after years, he endeavored to locate this 
orderly who had participated in Sheridan’s Ride. In the final 
results he found three letters, from as many persons, each one 
claiming the honor. Which one it was, if any one of them, still 
remains in doubt. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon the whole Union Army 
advanced all along the line. The enemy’s stand was assailed 
vigorously. At several points he was strongly protected by stone 
walls, causing some delay and considerable severe fighting. 
Nevertheless he was finally driven from these strongholds. Then 
there was. another general advance. There was but one more 
halt and that was of short duration. The Union troops rushed 
forward and drove the enemy before them. Soon the Confed- 
erate Army was in full retreat, which presently developed into a 
rout and a stampede. 

The northerners pressed forward to their utmost speed. The 
advance was taken by the strong of wind and fleet of limb. Many 
Confederates were overtaken and captured; the rest were driven 
off the field and beyond Cedar Creek where the cavalry continued 
the pursuit. First among the infantry to reach the creek was 
the advance runners of the Old Second Division. Others of this 
unit were not far behind and they came forward into line as the 
front began to slow down. It was now quite dark. The tired 
but victorious troops then marched back to the position of its 
morning camp and went into bivouac for the night. 

The Confederates succeeded in getting away with most of the 
prisoners which they had captured in the morning, but they lost 
about the same number of their own men as prisoners. The 
Union forces recaptured all of their lost guns, and took all of the 
Confederate artillery, ambulances and supply trains. LEarly’s 


‘army was practically destroyed. It ceased to be an effective 


organization. 

It now seems clear that it was Getty’s division alone which 
repulsed and held back Early’s army on that October morning 
and that it, rather than the Sixth Corps, is entitled to full credit. 
This division was not probably superior to all others. It chanced 
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not to be placed in so unfortunate positions as Thoburn’s divi- 
sion and the Nineteenth Corps, and under such circumstances it 
might not have done any better than they did. As a matter of 
fact there was not very much that they could do. With the 
enemy rapidly advancing in their front, on their flanks and even 
on the rear, they had to get out of their bad predicament the 
best way they could. It may be, also, that the First and Third 
Divisions of the Sixth Corps had good reason to fall back four 
miles. The Second Division was lucky. It was so situated that 
it had time to form in line, to select position, and so to check 
the enemy’s advance. It realized its opportunity and improved 
it. Other troops might have done quite as well. None could have 
done better. 

It is interesting to note what could not have been foreseen at 
that time, that in the Eighth Corps of two small divisions which 
had been so panic-stricken and scattered that morning there were 
two future presidents of the United States, General Rutherford 
B. Hayes and Major William McKinley. 

Immediately after the Battle of Cedar Creek the Vermont 
Brigade returned to its post before Petersburg, Virginia, and 
continued to take part in the siege of that place until its fall and 
the close of the war. 

Concerning General Lewis A. Grant’s assault on the Peters- 
burg fortifications on April 2, 1865, Lieutenant-Colonel Merritt 
Barber,’ assistant adjutant-general of the U. S. Army, communi- 
cates the principal data in substantially the following language: 

With a desire to add a few facts to the history of the Old Vermont 
Brigade in its conduct during the great struggle for national existence 
and to place proper credit to its able commander, which he himself ap- 
pears to have been too modest to assume, it is my purpose to put on 
file a statement in regard to an incident in General Lewis A. Grant’s 
command of the brigade of which I am probably the only one, except 
himself, who is familiar with the details. It is in connection with the 
assault on the rebel works in front of Petersburg on the morning of 
April 2, 1865, in which the brigade led the attacking columns and bore 
such a conspicuous part. The incident is briefly outlined in Benedict’s 
“Vermont in the Civil War”; but it is not there so fully stated as to give 


the brigade commander his due credit for the splendid achievements of 
the brigade on that occasion. 


‘Colonel Barber was Gen. L. A. Grant’s adjutant-general i ivi 
and was an eye-witness of the attack. : . LD ae 
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It will be remembered that throughout the terrible Wilderness ‘cam- 
paign of 1864 the brigade under his command had written a chapter of 
renown on every bloody battlefield from Brandy Station to Petersburg, 
had hastened to Washington in July to repel the attack of Early’s rebel 
army upon the national capital, had continued its brilliant record in 
every engagement with Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley and had 
returned to its place in the Petersburg lines in December. During the 
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absence of the brigade in the Shenandoah Valley, the Army of the 
Potomac had made repeated but unsuccessful attacks on the lines cov- 
ering Petersburg and Richmond, so that upon the return of the Sixth 
Corps to that army the feeling seemed to prevail that those lines were 
impregnable. Not so with the Sixth Corps. 

Accustomed to victory the Sixth Corps could not conceive defeat, and 
it looked upon the massive works frowning in front as its legitimate and 
confident prey. At this juncture, too, it was evident to all that the 
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coming event would be the final struggle of the war. No one was more 
fully alive to this anticipation than General L. A. Grant. To prepare 
himself to take the part in that event which the Vermont Brigade had 
always so conspicuously borne in the achievements of the Sixth Corps, he 
labored incessantly to put his command in the highest state of effi- 
ciency and to familiarize himself with the enemy’s lines in order to dis- 
cover, if possible, some weakness, or circumstance, of which he might 
be able to take advantage in the impending struggle. For this purpose 
he made frequent visits to the picket lines and minutely scanned the 
enemy’s works not only in front of his own command, but to a consid- 
erable distance on either side in front of adjacent troops. 

The engagement of March 25, in which as usual the Vermont Brigade 
took a foremost part with its customary success, was rewarded by the 
capture of the enemy’s skirmish line and rifle pits which were occupied 
thereafter by our own skirmishers, and from which, in closer proximity, 
the General studied the works more advantageously. At length he dis- 
covered the opportunity of which the brigade under his direction took 
advantage so successfully on the morning of April 2. This was a space 
of twenty-five or thirty yards in the enemy’s line, which was unprotected 
by earthworks, ditches or abatis, and which was occasioned by a shallow 
ravine running directly through the works and occupied by the channel 
of a little brook at that season of the year nearly, if not quite, dry. On 
both sides of the brook the works were turned a short distance to the 
rear and guns were planted in the turning angles on either side. 

On the right and left of the ravine the General also discovered pas- 
sageways across the broad, deep ditch in front of the works, evidently 
prepared for the crossing of skirmishers and such other services as were 
necessary in front of the lines. The passageway on our left hand ap- 
peared to be sufficiently substantial for the crossing of an attacking 
_ column; that on our right was simply a number of stringpieces, or 
small logs, not covered with poles and brush, as was that on the left, but 
could be used to some advantage. The abatis a short distance in front 
was discovered to be broken in many places and not to present any 
serious obstacles to passage. Carefully noting these facts, the General 
concluded that it was feasible to carry the works at this point. He 
communicated his views to the division commander, General Getty, who 
at his request went out with him to examine the place himself. Subse- 
quently, at the suggestion of General Getty, both the corps commander, 
General H. G. Wright, and the army commander, General Meade, went 
down with General Getty to examine it, and in company with General 
L. A. Grant they all looked over the ground together. General Grant 
pointed out to them his discoveries and the opportunity which, in his 
judgment, the situation offered for successful attack. His views were 
adopted by the commanding generals and they decided that the attack 


should be made at that place. Following quickly this decision the time 
for action came. 
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Sometime during the forenoon of April 1 General L. A. Grant was 
informed that at four o’clock the next morning the attack would be 
made by the corps formed en echelon of brigades massed in columns 
of regiments. The Second Division was selected to lead the corps and 
the Vermont Brigade was chosen to head the division. He was di- 
rected to move out with his brigade at midnight and take position, being 
informed at the same time that the other two brigades of the division 
would form to his right and rear and two additional divisions would 
form on the right and left and to the rear of the Second, thus giving 
the point or entering wedge of the echelon, as the post of honor, to the 
Vermont Brigade in recognition of the eminent sagacity and judgment 
displayed by its commander in discovering and seizing the proper line 
of action for this great undertaking. . 

No specific orders for making the attack were given. General Grant 
was to select his own ground and his own point and method of attack 
and the remainder of the corps were to be guided in their action by the 
movements of the Vermont Brigade. During that afternoon the Gen- 
eral again went out and carefully examined the ground so as to be able 
to take his position in the night time, and, returning to the brigade, he 
gave instructions on the formation of the column. The arrangement of 
regiments from front to rear was ordered as follows: Fifth, Second, 
Sixth, Fourth, Third, Eleventh, in two lines. The regimental and com- 
pany commanders were assembled at brigade headquarters. Instruc- 
tions were given to them by General Grant personally that the brigade 
would be placed for assault directly in the rear of the skirmish line 
with its left in the direction of the ravine, that when the signal was 
given the charge should be made in silence, that the left flanks should 
closely hug the ravine throughout the entire distance to the works and 
that those to the right should be guided thereby was emphasized as a 
feature of vital importance. The crest upon which the rebel General 
Heath’s headquarters flag could be seen distinctly was pointed out as 
the place of assembly inside the enemy’s lines and for re-formation 
there in the order of original formation for the charge. The leading 
regiment, the Fifth, was to press directly along the ravine, through the 
works to the crest, and halt there in line as a rallying point for the 
brigade; the next, the Second, was to follow the Fifth to the entrance 
of the lines, turn to the right, capture the guns and clear the works on 
that side, then press forward to the crest and form in rear of the Fifth; 
the next, the Sixth, was to follow the Second, capture the guns and 
clear the works on the left of the ravine, then continue forward to the 
crest, and there form in place; the Fourth was to pass the abatis, turn 
to the left, and cross the ditch by the bridge on that side, scale the works 
in front, push on to the crest, and take its proper place; the Third was to 
do the same on the right, and the two battalions of the Eleventh, each 
a separate organization, were to push up through the ravine, give as- 
sistance on either side to those in front whenever needed, and take 
their places with the columns on the crest. As already stated these in- 
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structions were given to all the regimental and company commanders 
and they were directed to communicate them to their noncommissioned 
officers and men, so that at the moment of action a compact body of 
two thousand five hundred men should move as one, and that one, the 
veteran “Vermont Brigade.” Every man knew just where he and his 
comrades had to go and what each had to do, and with that knowledge 
they had the disposition to do it. It was a striking application, more 
than thirty years ago, of the modern theory of the independent, or in- 
dividual, system for fighting the battles of the future. 


Execution followed the instructions given as closely as the events of 
battles permit. In passing through the darkness over the rough inter- 
vening ground studded with stumps and clumps of alder bushes, intoxi- 
cated with the mad rush of the charge and inspired by the cheers of 
their thousands of companions, it is surprising that the brigade reached 
its goal, nearly half a mile distant, with any formation at all. It would 
not have done so if it had not been for the brigade commander's thor- 
ough knowledge of the undertaking and his detailed instructions to the 
troops. The result accomplished was, to the letter, what those instruc- 
tions required, and if, by some emergency, any organization omitted any 
part of that which it was charged to do, its neighbor, who had oppor- 
tunity, took it up and did it instead, as each was familiar with and 
interested in the tasks of its comrades as well as its own. This was to 
the personal and individual credit of General L. A. Grant and it was 
the very touchstone and keynote of the crowning success of the Ver- 
mont Brigade on this glorious occasion. 

As the sun rose on that April morning it glistened and danced upon 
the burnished muskets of those twenty-five hundred Vermonters, a hedge 
of steel manned by intelligence, standing shoulder to shoulder, seven 
lines deep, upon the hill crest which had been .an hour before the rebel 
General Heath’s headquarters. To the right of them and to the left of 
them the cannon roared and thundered in continuing conflict, glittering 
bayonets formed over them a halo of glory for this their last and most 
brilliant achievement during the War of the Rebellion. 

In all his references to this engagement General L. A. Grant speaks 
of not having participated in it. To be sure he was wounded in the 
head when by my side near the picket line and was taken to the rear just 
a few minutes before the charge commenced; but the foregoing narra- 
tive of facts will evidence that he participated actively and efficiently in 
the crowning success of that occasion, dnd is entitled to the full credit 
of the success of the operations, at least up to the time when the brigade 
stood in full array upon the hill crest inside the enemy’s lines. The suc- 
ceeding events of that day were in connection with entire corps, and 
although filled with daring and brilliant incidents, they derived no in- 
spiration from any one superior commander. Each organization promptly 
seized the opportunity that presented itself and delivered its blows with 
a dash and individuality that the situation demanded. But the prin- 
cipal event, the assault and penetration of the Petersburg lines, was 
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primarily due to the genius of General L. A. Grant, supported by the 
Vermont Brigade. 

As one of the best known survivors of the Civil War resident 
in the middle west, General Grant was a familiar figure in his 
home city down to within a few weeks of his death. As the 
days of the great storm receded his presence was more and 
more in demand at the veteran camp fires, the G. A. R. gather- 
ings and the meetings of the patriotic orders. For years the 
state of Vermont honored him as the single surviving figure 
among the many whose names are linked with the organization 
which holds the proudest post in the records of the old New 
England province. 


General Grant’s last visit to Vermont, in November, 1906, was 
an event long to be remembered by all natives of the Green 
Mountain state. Invited to the capital city of his birth state as 
the guest of the commonwealth, he was accorded rare and dis- 
tinguished honor by its citizens. The invitation to General 
Grant came through both bodies of the legislature. From the 
date of his arrival at the state boundaries until his departure he 
was the recipient of the most cordial hospitality extended by 
officials and citizens alike. General Grant arrived at Essex 
Junction on the Vermont state line on October 30, 1906. He was 
met by Colonels Norton and Gibbon of Governor Fletcher D. 
Proctor’s staff, and by Colonel A. C. Brown, of Montpelier. By 
them and others General Grant was escorted to the capital city 
where he was received by Governor Proctor who, on behalf of 
Proctor, who formerly was lieutenant-colonel of the Second Ver- 
the people of Vermont, welcomed him to his native state. 


On the following afternoon a joint assembly of the Vermont 
legislative houses was held, and General Grant was introduced 
as Vermont’s most illustrious soldier. The resolutions adopted 
by both houses inviting the General to the state were formally 
read. An address of welcome was delivered by Senator Redfield 
Proctor, who formerly was lieutenant-colonel of the Second Ver- 
mont Regiment of which General Grant was colonel. 

At the conclusion of the exercises Governor Proctor held ‘a 
levee for the purpose of introducing the General personally to 
each member of the assembly. In the evening a public reception 
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was held which was attended by people from all parts of the 
state. Special railroad rates were made for the occasion. The 
reception was doubly appreciated by General Grant, since he 
had opportunity to renew old acquaintances and friendships. 

Next day there was a meeting of the Vermont Officers’ Asso- 
ciation at which General Grant was unanimously chosen presi- 
dent of the organization, which consisted of more than three 
hundred and fifty members, all officers during the Civil War. 
The public meeting and banquet of the association was held the 
same evening and the General responded to a toast. 

After his arrival in the Green Mountain state General Grant 
was fairly deluged with invitations to visit and speak in different 
cities and towns. Although he put in a strenuous two weeks he 
could only accept a small number of the invitations received. 

General Grant’s presence at the periodic gatherings of the 
patriotic orders became more and more in demand with the pass- 
ing of the years. His reception on his last visit to Des Moines, 
on November 12, 1907, was characteristic. The event was really 
a notable one in the annals of the city. He came as the guest of 
honor and principal speaker of the evening at the annual ban- 
quet of the Loyal Legion of Iowa. His address was charming, 
illuminating and full of interest to the army members present, 
and dealt mainly with affairs during the period of civil uncer- 
tainty. The function was one long to be remembered. Amidst 
the profusion of cut flowers and tropical plants with which the 
table and hall were decorated, after doing ample justice to a 
delightful menu, the General was at his best. Covers were laid 
for one hundred and fifty persons. 

On this Loyal Legion visit to Des Moines General and Mrs. 
Grant were guests at our home. The General carried his 200 
pounds avoirdupois with wonderful grace, and was as erect in 
his advanced years as in the strenuous days of the Rebellion. 
He retained a degree of vigor and a keenness of eye that men 
of half his age might well have been envious. After dinner he 
and my father, Calvin W. Keyes, who was ten years his senior 
and even more vivacious, commenced to swap stories and to revive 
old experiences with a zest and care free abandon of school boys, 
until the room fairly rang with mirth and hilarity that was really 
shocking to the staid younger generation present. 
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When dwelling upon Civil War matters the General always 
talked unwillingly of his own military distinction, for he was pre- 
eminently a gentleman of the old school, who believed in deeds, 
not words. During all the forty-odd years that I knew him, and 
heard him time without number, relate most exciting war ex- 
periences it was so modestly and impersonally performed that 
one would not suspect for a moment that he was through all an 
eye witness or the hero. 

The last time that I saw General Grant was a few months 
before his demise. Captain Colfax Grant took me up to the 
office to see his father. The General was apparently as hale 
and as hearty as he was thirty years previous, when he left Des 
Moines to reside in Minnesota. He was fully alive to the great 
questions of the day and to the trend of world politics. The 
fact that on that very morning he had walked down to the office 
from his home three miles away amply attested the sustained 
vigor of the typical New England nonogenerian. 

At the outbreak of the World War General Grant expressed 
the greatest confidence in the manhood of America. “Will the 
young men be willing to see the war through even if it means 
heavy sacrifice? We old soldiers are carefully watching these 
young men. We believe they will do their duty when the time 
comes.” How well the old warrior’s prophecy was substantiated 
is only too conclusively demonstrated by the achievements of two 
millions of our ‘boys in France. 

When, on the morning of March 20, 1918, the Angel of Light 
touched for a moment on the gate at 138 Rustic Lodge Avenue, in 
Minneapolis, and sounded reveille he found a valiant, Christian 
soldier, ready, fully accoutered and eager for the long, last forced 
march. 

On the following Sunday special memorial services were con- 
ducted in the Westminster Presbyterian church, at which a large 
assemblage of citizens from the Twin Cities met to pay homage 
to the name and fame of the renowned warrior. The exercises 
were in charge of those who had long been most closely asso- 
ciated with the General, and included the G. A. R., the Loyal 
Legion, and other patriotic and civic bodies. Judge Eli Tor- 
rance presided. 

Draped on the rostrum of the church was the battle torn head- 
quarters flag of the Second Brigade, Sixth Army Corps, which 
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General Grant commanded at the battles of Cedar Creek, the 
Wilderness, Petersburg, and other notable engagements of the 
Civil War. His swords, carried in these battles, were placed 
upon the flag. 

Seated on the platform with Judge Torrance was General C. 
C. Andrews, the only surviving major-general of volunteers. At 
the close of the war there were several hundred officers of that 
rank but with the death of General Grant the number dwindled 
down to a single survivor. General Andrews was then ninety 
years old. 

Governor J. A. A. Burnquist took a leading part in the me- 
morial exercises. Dr. Cyrus Northrop, president emeritus of 
the University of Minnesota, Judge Torrance, and others spoke 
at length. Details of sailors from Dunwoody and of soldiers 
from the Thirty-sixth Infantry attended. Members of the va- 
rious patriotic orders marched in a body. 


CEDAR AND IOWA RIVERS 


These streams still keep up, and at present are in tolerably 
good navigable condition. The “Piasa” and “Hawkeye” are 
making trips regularly up them and return with full cargoes of 
produce. During the past week Iowa City on the Iowa and 
Rochester on the Cedar have been visited by these boats —Mus- 
catine-Iowa Democratic Enquirer, June 23, 1849. (In the news- 
paper collection of the Historical Department of Iowa.) 
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LETTERS OF GENERAL JOSEPH M. STREET TO DR. 
ALEXANDER POSEY? 


I 


Prairie du Chien, December 11, 1827. 
Dear Brother:— 

I cannot complain of your silence, tho’ I have not heard from you, 
my family, or any friends at Shawanee Town, since we parted at the 
Saline ;—yet I am convinced you have written and Marie has more than 
once written. An impenetrable veil seems to have been obtruded between 
us, and as it relates to me, has cut off all knowledge of the treasures 
of my heart. I am nevertheless somewhat consoled by the reflection that 
it is different with my family and friends in your quarter. My letters 
I presume from their mode of departure have long since been received. 
In regard to yourself, I only lament that I have not been enabled to 
collect any thing more interesting to justify troubling you. 

I arrived at this place, well, and have since enjoyed uninterrupted 
good health—for I cannot dignify with the name of sickness, moments 
of mental depression, and consequent headache from thinking too 
deeply sometimes of the absence of my family, and my entire ignorance 
of whether they are living, and in health, or pining in sickness, or sunk in 
death—I am not apt to feed the mind with visionary apprehensions, 
but 3 or 4 months of silence, is—I had liked to have said intolerable. 
It is painful, and the contemplation difficult to stave off—sStill I try 
to be resigned to the superintending will of God, and daily look for 
the sweet relief of a letter. My letter by Mr. Douseman, you have no 
doubt recd.—when or by whom this will go I know not. 

This place is not very desirable, it is certainly a point of great 
importance in relation to Indian affairs, and from commanding the 
only navigable pass between the Upper-Mississippi and the eastern 
States, by way “of the Lakes, must be valuable in a commercial point of 
view. It is now the best, and much the must preferable rout for 
bringing merchandise to this country. Last summer two merchants 
went from this place Eastward for goods. One returned by way of the 
Lakes, Green Bay and the Wisconsin, the other apprehensive of danger 
from the Winnebagoes sent his goods to New Orleans, and by Steam 
Boat to St. Louis. The Ice took him and he is now 150 miles below 
this encamped and has built a cabin and stored up his goods until 
the Ice is hard enough to bring them up on the River in Sleighs. The 
one who came by the Lakes got here in Sep. and has nearly sold out, 
in consequence of no competition. 


1This i tter. written by the Indian agent, General Joseph M. Street, to his 
a te Mexander Posey, of Shawneetown, Illinois. General Street 
acquired great influence with the Indians. The last two years of his life, 1839-40, 
were spent at the Indian agency at what is now Agency City, Wapello County, 
and his grave and that of Chief Wapello, at Agency City, constitute a place of 


historic interest. 
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The Wisconsin is a fine stream with no obstructions to the portage, 
about 160 miles from this—the portage is only 114 miles and perfectly 
level. A man has settled there who keeps low truck wheels and oxen, 
and Boats are taken out of the water hoisted on 4 or 6 wheels 
(according to (the size, and) hauled across the portage and re-launched 
with but little trouble.) It w’d ............ mere trifle to cut across 
the portage, which is soft and sandy, so that Boats might come from 
Buffaloe to this place without any portage. 

I have had no opportunity to examine the country beyond the high 
Bluffs that line this River from the Mouth of the Missouri to this 
place. There are small bottoms in many places along the River of 
‘very rich soil, but generally, the River appears to be washed down into 
a deep channel of bold bare rocks surmounted by hills nearly and some- 
times entirely bare of timber. These hills are said to contain inexhaust- 
ible stores of lead mineral, from about 40 miles below Fever River to 
‘some miles north of this place, on both banks. The hills back of this 
village are perfectly bare, except a few cedar, and scrubby oak bushes. 
And the wnole distance a ledge of Rocks project from the steep sides 
of the Bluffs, that are worn as by the operation of water, acting 
horizontally, upon their different layers, and the sub-stratum appears 
generally at the same apparent level on each side for several 100 
miles to have been of a softer texture than the: super stratum, and has 
given way in many curious and fantastic shapes, leaving the upper 
ledge projecting a considerable distance, and forming hollows, caves and 
singular appertures of considerable size. At this place you can see 
the rocks for 8 or 10 miles on each side, presenting at once to the 
imagination from the similarity of appearance, and elevation, the Idea 
of an ancient lake, the level of the waters of which was once those 
ledges of rock. Their height is about 140 feet above the plain. The 
Bluffs are generally about from 2 to 400 feet high; and I am informed 
that beyond these bluffs the country makes off generally level. So that 
the greatest hills, and almost the only broken country jis on the great 
Estuary of the country. The Wisconsin, presents a similar appearance 
untill within a few miles of the portage, and at the portage there is no 
bluff. The same fact occurs 200 miles above this at the Falls of St. 
Anthony. There are no bluffs above the falls, and the country is re- 
markably level, the ground gradually rising in a gentle slope from the 
banks of the River. 

A great deal of money is now made at the lead mines of Fever 
River about 90 miles below this, and at Turkey River about 20 or 25 
miles below this place. The last is opposite the mouth of Turkey 
River which comes in from the West side. At Fever River, there are 
said to be about 4 or 5000 persons. This is certainly too high a 
calculation—I should suppose there might be 2 or 3000, before the 
Indian disturbances. At Turkey River there are 40 or 50. I am con- 
fident there is a great opening for a man with small enterprise to make 
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a fortune in a few years at Turkey River or F. R. tho’ I think Turkey 
R. preferable. It is only about one days ride further up the Missis- 
sippi, the town scite immediately on the Bank of the M. R, in a 
beautiful plain and excellent landing and the mines are as rich and 
plenty as at F. R. the fact is the whole country from here to F. R. is 
full of lead mineral. At F. R. there is no highland on the Mississippi, 
the town of Galena is on F. R. 4 or 5 miles from the M R........... 
57 ee ee is not more than 10 to 40 feet wide, and an immense and almost 
perpendicular bluffs rises to a heighth of about 120 to 140 feet. The 
houses are stuck into the sides of this bluff for about half a mile, one 
side on a small road that at some places is too narrow for a team to 
turn in, and the back sunk in the side of the bluff. At some points there 
is room for a building, but no back yard, and the bluff rises over the 
top of the houses a long way. At Turkey R. the Bluffs are from 14 to 
a mile back of the River and a high level smooth prairie extends to the 
foot of the Bluffs. There is a great quantity of money in circulation 
at the mines; but labour is uncommonly high. You cannot get a hand 
even to cook or wait about your house for less than $15.00 per month in 
silver. Doct. Fillier (who lives at F. R. and says he got acquainted 
with you at Vandalia) that he there had a negro man hired about 
his house at $20.00 per month, and if he offended him he would leave 
his employment and could get the same from perhaps 20 or 30 persons. 
The Doct. says he is doing well. He went down to St. Louis in the 
Boat I came up in to replenish his stock of medicines. He hardly had 
a dose of medicine left, after the summer and fall practice. Their 
exposure, manner of living, and intemperance cause great sickness, 


I can now give you a more correct view of our relations with the 
Winnebago Indians and trace with more certainty, the causes which 
lead to the recent aggressions of those Indians upon our people. I will 
suppose you have a good map of this country before you, (McLean 
has one.) By the treaty of 24 Aug. 1816 a line was run dividing the 
Ottoways, Chippewas and Pottowattomies of the Illinois, from the 
Winnebagoes, and was recognized and affirmed by the Winnebagoes by 
the treaty of the 19 Aug. 1825. This line commences at the Winne- 
bago village 40 miles up Rock River from its mouth, (see your map 
and imagine the distance) thence northwardly passing to the east of 
all the streams above Rock River, that fall into the Mississippi, (on a 
dividing ridge) to the Wisconsin where the East line of the Prairie du 
Chien reserve crosses S. River. The whole country Eastwardly of 
S. line was secured to the Winnebagoes without reserve or priviledge. 
On the West of said line to the Mississippi and North of a due West 
line from the southern end of L. Michigan to the Mississippi, up to the 
south line of this reserve was secured to the Ottowas, Chippewas and 
Pottawattomies of the Illinois, with a reservation of “such tract or 
tracts of land, on, or near the Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers as the 
President may see cause to designate; provided said tracts of land shall 
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not in all exceed the quantity contained in 5 leagues square.” This condi- 
tion alone, is the only ground of a claim, and under this the lead mines 
of Fever R.-and Turkey R. are worked. The President makes no 
specific locations; but diggings are made anywhere, and everywhere the 
miner chooses, upon obtaining a permit, for which he pays nothing 
unless he gets lead,—if he does he pays every tenth pound to the Agent 
for the U. S. From casting your eye over the above designated lines 
you will discover, that the reservations do not in any case extend into 
the Winnebago country. Or in other words, the Winnebago side of the 
line, we do not pretend to claim any privileges or rights on, Our 
whole reservations are on the Ottowato side of the above line. In the 
rage for mining which seems to have operated so strongly upon the 
whites last summer, permits were obtained and diggings commenced, 
and pursued with great success without any regard to this line. And 
were at last pushed to a considerable extent on the East side of S. line 
in the acknowledged country of the Winnebagoes. The Indians remon- 
strated, and contended against the miners, who repulsed them force for 
force, and drove them off from their own lands. The Indians became 
much aroused, and exhibited great symptoms of discontent, and behaved 
roughly to parties crossing Rock River, within their limits, and passing 
to the mines. They charged and enacted heavy toll, and in some cases, 
forced property from passengers. Whilst the Indians in the vicinity 
of the mines were then driven from the mines, and spoiled of the 
valuable product of the mines on their lands, and goaded into a state of 
high excitment, and other unfortunate events occurred to blow into an 
open rupture these latent seeds of discontent, whilst no attempts appear 
to have been made to appease and satisfy the justly (I may say) 
incited feelings of the Winnebagoes. 


An ancient grudge, that is handed down by tradition (tho’ the 
cause of it is lost from the tradition) exists between the Sioux (Sues) 
and the Chippewas on Lake Superior. A party of Chippeways, had 
came to St. Peters on a visit to Mr. Talliaferro, the Agent, and one 
night, a party of Sioux came on their camp and killed several Chip- 
peways. Col. Snelling, commdg. at the Fort, immediately demanded the 
murderers, and the demand not being instantly .complied with, he 
detached a strong party of U. S. troops to move secretly upon the Sioux 
encampment and take as many Sioux as there had been Chippewas 
killed. And in a short time before the Sioux were aware of it they 
were completely surrounded, They made show of battle; but when the 
Interpreter informed them that if they did not immediately surrender 
the murderers, they wd. be fired upon, they gave up the murderers 
present—one they said was absent—a hostage was demanded and sur- 
rendered, making as many Sioux as they had killed of Chippewas. 
These were marched off to the Fort, and deld. to the Chippewas who 
shot them all—the hostage along with the murderers, was shot.—this 
gave much discontent. Previously, I should have remarked that some 
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Winnebagoes had murdered some whites above Prairie du Chien, were 
surrendered and were then in the Fort at St. Peters. A Sioux Indian 
(Pine Tops) was very much exasperated at the Killing of the Sioux, 
and particularly the delivering over of the innocent hostage, by Col. 
Snelling, as he alledged. He came down the Mississippi to a Band of 
Sioux above this on Upper Ioway R. and tried to incite them to 
war against the Whites. Wabasha the chief of that band, is a very 
sensible man, and refused to move in the business, and restrained his 
warriors. About this time two Winnebago Indians came over, with a 
belt of wampum, and called a council of the Sioux, which was assembled 
by Wabasha. They spoke to the Sioux, detailed their complaints 
against the Whites, stated the injury done them at the mines, that the 
2 prisoners at St. Peters had been killed along with the Sioux, and 
that they wanted the Sioux to join them and both nations take their 
revenge. For the Chippewas, could not have killed the Sioux unless 
aided by the Whites, and besides an innocent Sioux had been killed. 
Wabasha and his band all refused to join. Told the Winnebagoes to 
be quiet—that they were fools—the Whites were too strong for them and 
they would be beaten and their lands taken. That if they wd. remain 
at peace, their F, the President would do them justice. But for him- 
self and his tribe they would not bo so foolish as to go to war with 
the whites who were too strong for them. Pine Tops then got up, took 
the war belt from the Winnebagoes, and the war hatchet, told them the 
Americans have killed the Sioux at St. P. one an innocent man, 
and they have killed the 2 Winnebago prisoners, now go and be 
revenged. Kill white men. Strike a stroke at Prairie du Chien and 
on the Boats on the river, and so soon as war is commenced the Sioux 
will join you in presecuting it. 

Joseph Montfort Street 

to Dr. Alexander Posey. 


Dec. 11, 1827. 
(From Joseph M. Street Collection, p. 7.) 


II 


Prairie du Chien, Dec. 12, 1827, 
Dear Brother:— 

I am yet ignorant of the welfare of my family, and friends, in your 
quarter. I have neither received a line, nor heard one word from a 
passing stranger from home, since we parted at the Saline. This death- 
like silence is extremely painful to me in my seeming banishment. To 
be separated from my family so long is of itself sufficiently disagree- 
able; but to be cut off from all knowledge of them is distressing. No 
regular mail comes here, and the mail goes by chance opportunities. 
Till there is portage enough collected to send a special messenger, and 
then the money is thus applied. 

My health continues good, and were my mind at ease in relation 
to my family, I should be in tolerable spirits. Sometimes a fit of 
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thinking and mental pain in regard to my family causes some headache. 
Otherwise I have not had a days sickness since we parted. 

I have not been enabled to make any examination of this portion of 

country yet nor do I expect to be enabled to do so before my return in 
the Spring. My time has been constantly employed in my room since 
I arrived here. I found the Agency in a miserable condition as it 
relates to Indians and indeed almost everything else. And I have been 
constantly employed in presenting its situation and the wide field of 
usefulness which I think should open from it, to the Government. And, 
in rendering its influence upon the Indians beneficial in tending to 
emilorate their condition........ its present state. How I shall succeed 
I know not yet when our relative situation with the Indian Tribes 
‘who inhabit the country adjacent to our settlements, and who once 
occupied the fine country on which a rapidly increasing, and in- 
dustrious population are now residing; I cannot doubt that all reason- 
able men must consider these unhappy wanderers of the wilds have 
some claim upon the philanthrophy of the nation before the face of 
whose crowding population they are melting like the snows of their own 
region, before the rays of the mid-summmer sun. 


What I have seen of this. country in passing up the River, all 
persons here agree in stiling the worst part of it. The River lands being 
generally rocky, broken, and much inferior for the purpose of cultivation 
to the lands lying off the River, and intersperced with numerous small 
Rivulets, Skirted generally with excellent timber, The Mississippi and 
the Wisconsin are the great Estuaries of this portion of the United 
States, and the only appearance of mountains, or very broken lands, is 
their immediate shores. The Mississippi, rises nearly due West of the 
South West end of Lake Superior, and the Wisconsin, not far south 
of the Middle of the same lake. The first runs nearly South, and the 
latter, first south, to the portage and then nearly West, to their junction 
about 3 miles below this place. The Mississippi from near the Mouth 
of the Missouri to the falls of St. Anthony 200 miles above this runs 
in a deep and almost perpendicular channel like the sides of a great 
cannal, of about 14% miles in width. The River and its “thousand 
Islands,” which are never out of sight, is about One Mile wide, and the 
balance is generally overflowed bottoms, the river running frequently 
so close to the foot of the immense piles of rock that everywhere forms 
the fronts of the high Bluffs, so as to preclude the possibility of a road 
near its margin. The River changes from side to side in this valley, and 
sometimes the accession of a stream opens out a beautiful cove, terminat- 
ing in the distance, in a grand and romantic amphitheatre. The sinuosi- 
ties in the stream making the bluffs completely close, to the view, 
present the appearance of a handsome plain with a Rivulet passing 
through it, the large Mississippi on one hand, and encompassed with an 
immense chain of perpendicular rocks on three sides.—Such is very 
much the appearance of this place. Only the plain is about 9 miles 
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long and from 2 to 4 miles wide. The Bluffs are generally from 2 to 
400 feet high, and in many places projecting ledges of bare rocks appear 
to extend over their sub-stratum from 10 to 20 feet. This projecting 
ledge, the layers on which it rests, being generally worn away as if by the 
horizontal operation of water once occupying that level, are constantly 
presented, either at immediately the River, or back on the plain, at 
about from 120 to 140 feet from the present water level. This elevatioin 
gradually deminishes to the falls of St. Anthony, where the Bluffs 
striking the level of the ledge of rocks over which the river is 
precipitated, ceases. From thence to its source, the banks are tolerably 
high and the country gently rises, with a gradual swell from the top of 
the banks and extending out forms a gently roling, tho’ generally rather 
flat country interspersed with many small ponds and lakes. The Wis- 
consin presents similar features, until within a few miles of the portage, 
(160 miles above this), where the bluffs cease, and there is a portage of 
114 miles to Fox River. Boats are easily taken across the portage and to 
Fox River that empties into Green Bay, of L. Michigan, This portage 
from the top of a bank of ordinary heighth is almost entirely level from 
the top of the bank of the Wisconsin to the Fox River. Boats are 
easily taken across the portage and relaunched. A man now resides at 
the portage, keeps oxen, and truck wheels and passes over all boats for 
tol. The neck of land is free from rock and a very small expense 
would connect the two Rivers. It is not the heads or small branches 
that approach, the Wisconsin is as large at the portage as it is here, 
the Fox River is small but very deep, and having risen some distance 
to the south of the portage, and the W.(isconsin) to the North, they 
pass each other in the way I have mentioned. 

The lead mines, or mining country, (for there is a tract of country 
about 120 miles by 60 miles) extending South and East from the 
junction of the Mississippi and the Wisconsin, that has almost........ 


General Joseph M. Street to Dr. A. Posey, 
December 12, 1827. 
(From Street Collection, p. 8.) 


elite 
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HOW BOONESBORO LOST A RAILROAD STATION 
By Atonzo J. BARKLEY 


In May, 1856, congress passed “The Iowa Land Bill,” grant- 
ing lands to the state of Iowa, to aid in the construction of four 
lines of railroad across the state. One of these lines was to run 
northwesterly from Lyons, Iowa, to a point of intersection with 
the Iowa Central Railway, near Maquoketa, thence running as 
near as practicable on the forty-second parallel to the Missouri 
River. 

The Iowa legislature, by an act approved July 14, 1856, 
granted the land inuring to the state for the construction of said 
line of railroad to the Iowa Central Air Line Railroad Company, 
upon certain conditions named in the act. The great panic of 
1857 put this company entirely out of business. In March, 
1860, the state resumed the grant and made it over to the Cedar 
Rapids and Missouri River Railroad Company, a company or- 
ganized June 14, 1859, and composed largely of stockholders in 
the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska Railroad Company, already in 
operation from Clinton to Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The Cedar 
River was bridged at Cedar Rapids and the railroad built west 
to Otter Creek in 1860 and 1861, to Marshalltown in 1862, 
to State Center in 1863, to Nevada by July 4, 1864, and the 
track laid to Boone in December, 1864, but the road was not 
surfaced up and completed from Nevada to Boone until 1865. 

On March 28, 1865, the town plat of the town of Boone was 
filed for record by John I. Blair, who had previously purchased 
a large portion of the land where the city of Boone is now lo- 
cated. 

The railroad was built from Marshalltown to the Missouri 
River, under the management of John I. Blair, and W. W. 
Walker’ was his chief engineer. 

In July, 1862, the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad 
was leased in perpetuity to the Galena and Chicago Union Rail- 
road Company, which company then owned the line from Chicago 
west to the Mississippi River, opposite Clinton, Iowa, and oper- 
ated the Chicago, Iowa and Nebraska Railroad under lease. The 


1Mr. Walker’s widow resides in Cedar Rapids with her daughter, Mrs. 
Lee. Her younger daughter, Mrs. Johnson Brigham, resides in Deo isin bE 
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lease covered not only the portion of the Cedar Rapids and Mis- 
souri River Railroad then built, but the entire line to the Mis- 
souri River, when the same should be completed to some point 
on said river. 

On June 2, 1864, the Galena and Chicago Union Railroad was 
consolidated with the Chicago and North Western Railway and 
from that time the operation of the Cedar Rapids and Missouri 
River Railroad, under the lease, was by the Chicago and North 
Western Railway Company. 

During the time the railroad was being built westward from 
Cedar Rapids across the state, it was uncertain in the minds of 
our people in Boone County just when and where the railroad 
would be built across the west half of the state, and at what 
point it would touch the Missouri River. Owing to this uncer- 
tainty its promoters were enabled to secure some local aid 
through the counties which it finally passed. Our people wanted 
an outlet for their products and had already abandoned all hope 
of ever getting transportation by way of the Des Moines River, 
which they felt could never be made navigable, exeept during 
the high water stages lasting a few weeks in the spring and 
fall. Their anxiety was so great that Mr. Walker induced Boone 
County to donate its swamp land funds and its unsold swamp 
lands to the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad, on condi- 
tion that it build its road through this county. The contract was 
to be void in case the road was not built ten miles west from the 
east line of the county, within a certain fixed time. This con- 
tract was ratified. by the voters of Boone County at a special 
election held soon after for that purpose. 

Boonesboro wanted a depot, and to this end an agreement 
was made, and the $10,000 bonus asked by the company was 
finally raised, part in cash and part in notes. Several “railroad 
meetings” had been held in Boonesboro to arouse the -people and 
secure this subscription. Mr. Walker not being satisfied with 
this arrangement, asked that the notes be guaranteed by respon- 
sible parties, which for some reason was not done within the 
time specified. 

During the last of those “railroad meetings” held in the old 
courthouse for the purpose of raising the subscription to secure 
the depot, a little incident occurred that may be of interest to 
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some of the old settlers, who looked upon the location of a depot 
in Boonesboro as a foregone conclusion. Mr. Blair and Mr. 
Walker were in attendance at that meeting and Mr. Walker was 
called upon to explain certain matters under discussion. Hardly 
had he begun to talk when a man, who had been largely instru- 
mental in calling this meeting, was seen to walk quietly out of 
room. Mr. Walker, glancing at his overcoat which hung across 
the back of his chair, noticed that a package of papers had been 
taken from its pocket. Cutting his remarks short, he at once 
picked up his coat and, beckoning Mr. Blair, they walked out of 
the building and, in a very short time, drove rapidly away to- 
ward Des Moines. Before showing up again they purchased 
lands a mile or more east of the courthouse and subsequently 
located the depot almost a mile and one-half northeast of the 
public square in Boonesboro, and located the town of Boone on 
lands purchased for that purpose. 


About three years later the man who carried off Mr. Walker’s 
papers told the writer of this article that he went directly to 
the office of Jackson Orr, a prominent citizen of the county, 
where together they examined the sequestered papers and found 
them to be plats and surveys, showing the depot located about 
where it now stands, and a line of railroad running down a swale 
to Honey Creek, thence down this creek to the Des Moines River, 
leaving Boonesboro entirely to one side. 


The finances of the company were not at that time sufficient 
to warrant its acceptance of the donation raised and the build- 
ing of its road through Boonesboro, crossing the Des Moines 
River over such an expensive viaduct as the one now spanning 
the river on the main line of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway between Boone and Ogden. The large saving in the 
cost of building down Honey Creek and crossing the river at 
Moingona, in addition to the large profits subsequently realized 
from the sale of lots in the new town of Boone, might naturally 
lead one to the conclusion that at no time had the company 
seriously considered locating its depot in Boonesboro. 


In July, 1864, congress made an additional land grant to the 
Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad and authorized it 
to change its line of road so as to connect with the proposed 
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Union Pacific Railroad at Council Bluffs. The construction of 
the line west of Boone began late in 1865 and the track was laid 
into Council Bluffs in January, 1867, but regular service from 
Woodbine to the Bluffs was not given until April, 1867. 

In 1884 the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Railroad was 
sold to the Chicago and North Western Railway. It was, in 
fact, a consolidation, but for convenience in handling it was 
made a sale. 

The Iowa Railroad Land Company was organized in 1869 by 
the stockholders of the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Rail- 
road. The land grant of that railroad company was conveyed to 
the Iowa Railroad Land Company September 15, 1869, and in 
1887 the Iowa Railroad Land Company bought from the Iowa 
Falls and Sioux City Railroad Company its unsold lands. 

The building of the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Rail- 
road Company being finished in 1867, the grant was thus matured 
and perfected. However, it was not until 1902 that this grant 
was fully adjusted so that all tracts granted were definitely 
known and the companies given evidence of title thereto. — 

In June, 1871, the Blair Town Lot and Land Company took 
over the unsold town lots and the purchased lands along the 
road. It was consolidated with the Iowa Railroad Land Com- 
pany in 1888. 

The Moingona Coal Company was organized in June, 1866, 
and took over from the Cedar Rapids and Missouri River Rail- 
road Company certain timber and coal lands, which had been 
acquired by that company in and near Moingona, and coal mines 
operated there for about twenty years, when the mines closed, 
and the unsold lands of this company were conveyed to the 
Iowa Railroad Land Company. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE HISTORICAL DEPART- 
MENT OF IOWA 


Biennially for ten years, in the interest of better government, 
a legislative committee has sent to the curator of the Historical 
Department, and presumably to the head of every other depart- 
ment of state government, a list of questions of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen: 

Name of office or department? 

Under what law do you operate? 

Under what department head? 

Duties of office or department and functions? 

Number of employees? 

Salaries of employees? 

Is help adequate? 

Can it be reduced? 

Office space occupied ? 

Is it adequate? 

Is office equipment adequate? 

Does any of your work overlap that of any other department? 

In your opinion can your office or department be combined 


with any other at a saving to the state and without lessening 
efficiency? 


Comments and recommendations. 

In anticipation of these inquiries the curator of the. Historical 
Department has biennially taken up their import with the trus- 
tees of the department. He has answered the questions with 
their approval and to the best of his ability, and, following leg- 
islative direction, under the trustees and with their approval, 
has then mapped out his program for the ensuing two years. 

The curator has usually reduced to writing and diagramatic 
form the working organization, not as a rule or law, but as a 
guide. The diagram has been so arranged that all the working 
departments can be separately seen. Either of these could be 
“lifted” from this institution and set over to some other, or set 
off to itself. But so setting over or setting off would, in the 
opinion of the present curator, tend away from, and not toward, 
economy, efficiency and the aims of the institution. 
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Accomplishments of the Historical Department result from 
co-operative thought and effort of the curator and his board of 
trustees; of the curator and his subordinates; of the support 
and co-operation of the legislative branch of the government 
through appropriations; and .of interested, loyal citizens who 
are devoted to the educational, historical and aesthetic things the 
department stands for. 

Among the functions of the Historical Department is that of 
fixing in popular thought the achievements of the men and 
women who so well laid the foundations of our state, and of those 
who offered themselves in defense of the Union, and of humanity 
in the more recent wars. Carried out through historical, me- 
morial and art activities made or directed by the office of the 
curator, this has led to the priceless collections now reposing, 
but for want of room only partially displayed, in the building. 
They illustrate by object lesson more vividly to young and old, 
to educated and uneducated, than could be done in any other 
way, the struggles through which the people have emerged from 
simple and crude conditions to the more complex and modern 
society of today. They also illustrate in the same vivid way, 
so far as may be done, the heroic acts of our soldiers in our 
different wars. Other exhibits give the student a glimpse of 
geological ages of the earth and of the prehistoric times of man. 
Indian life and history are exhibited, and wild animals and birds, 
many species of which have disappeared, are shown by mounted 
specimens. Nearly every object striking the eye of curious 
youth or aged person, as he passes through our great collections, 
has come to the department without cost to the state, and this, 
we believe, would not be without the supervision of so eminent 
a board of trustees who are the governor, secretary of state, 
the state superintendent of public instruction and the chief 
justice and the entire membership of the Supreme Court, and 
the tact and skill, great or small, of the curator, assisted of 
course, by the public spirit and patriotism of so many private 
citizens. 

We may mention among the treasures the great collection of 
autographs and personal letters of many Iowa leaders, the his- 
torical and geneological library, the unrivaled collection of paint- 
ings chiefly of distinguished Iowa men and women, and the pub- 
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lic archives division, where over five million documents are me- 
thodically filed and indexed, while some three million in storage 
await case, room and handling, making so rich a field for his- 
torical research, and the thousands of volumes of Iowa news- 
all ac- 


papers, abounding in local, state and national history 
cessible to the public three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year, and no less. 

The policy of acquisition through the free gift of the people 
to such a large degree, encouraged through historical department 
management, is a factor but little known, never inventoried nor 
appraised, but highly valuable, and which the legislature and the 
public might properly take into account. Donors, especially 
when childless, as they approach the place where they consider 


, 


joining “the great caravan,” often leave the most priceless ob- 
jects with the Historical Department when sympathetically 
shown the certainty that otherwise their treasures are bound to 


pass into mercenary channels. 


The General Assembly properly asks, ‘Does any of your work 
overlap that of any other department?” If by this is meant the 
doing of the same work by a person in our department and a 
person in a different department, the answer is, no. If it is 
whether a person in our department does his work in the way 
that the same type of work is done in a different department, 
then it must be said that our library handles local history, that 
is, the histories of our counties, towns, families, ete., the way the 
general reference division of our great state library handles gen- 
eral history, but the two workers do not come into the same 
field nor deal with the same persons. Whether this is overlapping 
or not, it illustrates that frictionless contact, not wasteful, not 
inarticulate, nor loose-jointed. It is the harmonious arrange- 
ment, avoiding friction and waste of every kind, particularly that 
of disjointed or open jointed administration. 


The Historical Department materially differs from the usual 
administrative department in that its purposes are in no sense 
mercenary or economic; it is educational and cultural and cannot 
properly be reduced from that classification; it is in the field 
with schools, churches and hospitals—operated not for gain, and 
not alone by levies against the tax payer. It is for the care of 
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our traditions and our history, and for the guidance and inspira- 
tion of our own and future generations. It subsists to a great 
degree upon gifts. 

Our entire supervisory board serves without pay, its head 
serves for $3,000.00 a year as curator, and without additional 
pay serves as a member and secretary of the Board of Conserva- 
tion, establishing state parks. 

The activities of the department cannot be added to any other 
nor can its functions be distributed at a saving of money, nor 
without great loss of efficiency. 


A NOTABLE SPEECH OF BLACK HAWK 


American annals contain many orations by, or attributed to, 
American Indians. Some of these efforts are among the most 
eloquent utterances of any time or tongue. Few readers of 
American history have not read and been moved by the words of 
Logan, the Mingo, and those of Keokuk, the Sac, and few will not 
accord these speeches the credit of having moved nations, both 
red and white, to or from war. 

A speech of Black Hawk seldom to be found in Iowa histori- 
cal sources is presented through the courtesy of Mr. A. N. Har- 
bert in this number of the AnNats or Iowa, in the body of the 
reprinted copy of “Galland’s Iowa Emigrant.” Black Hawk was 
a Sac, not a chieftain, however, nor of special fame except for 
action in harmony with his own belief of tribal right. Yet, 
weighing his words by their results and by the response in our 
own natures as we gather their import, diminished by translation, 
the utterances of Black Hawk here presented must take place 
among the best of Indian efforts that have come down to us. 

Whether Black Hawk ought to have uttered the language at- 
tributed to him, or to have remained silent, and whether he ought 
to have followed them up with war or have followed Keokuk’s 
counsels for peace, is not our present question. But even 
white men cannot escape conclusion that from Indian racial 
standpoint Black Hawk was consistent in utterance and heroic 
in action, nor from the same viewpoint is there escape from con- 
clusion that Keokuk was inconsistent in utterance and craven in 


action. From the white man’s standpoint, of course, one con- 
demns Black Hawk and commends Keokuk. But from every 
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consideration Black Hawk in this speech rivals Keokuk in the 
fair object of all speech, namely, in producing results. 

The moving planes of racial or tribal life have ever produced 
heat at their friction edges. The Indian life is ideally typified 
in the life and words of Black Hawk. The transition from say- 
age toward civilized life is ideally typified in the life of Keokuk. 
The contrast and conflict in the two lives, if not in their respec- 
tive utterances, present the ideal setting for drama in aboriginal 
life, for they reveal the elements of American frontier war. 

Black Hawk, the loser, was defeated, deposed, driven “forty 
miles from the Mississippi,’ disgraced and denied all but a few 
friends at his death and burial at Iowaville. His grave was dese- 
crated, his bones dragged forth for exhibition about the country 
as a curiosity, and only escaped that degradation by a timely 
accidental fire. Keokuk, blue-eyed, mixed blooded, exalted and 
bonused throughout the era of sale and dispossession from their 
ancient lands of his race, was vouchsafed the honors and ease of 
royalty until his death in Kansas. 

Black Hawk’s was the reward of loyalty to the ideals of a 
declining race; Keokuk’s the reward of attachment to the ideals 
of a race ascendant. Black Hawk’s speech, as set out by Doctor 
Galland, is among the greatest of the type which, in face of a 
lost cause, induces a population to throw its all upon the altar of 
its race, 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF CONSERVATION 


Serremper 19, 1919 


Reports by the Chairman.—That progress is being made on arrange- 
ments for the dedication of Backbone Park in Delaware County; that 
gentlemen from Emmettsburg desire a conference with the Executive 
Council and this Board concerning Medium Lake; that citizens have 
appointed committees to further the project of securing park land bor- 
dering on Twin Lakes, Calhoun County. 


Area Visited—The Board, in company with a committee of Fairfield 


gentlemen visited the proposed park near Fairfield known as the Chau- 
tauqua grounds and made note of its advantages and desirability. 


Ocroser 7, 1919 


Inspecting Tours.—The secretary was directed to prepare specimen 
tours based on travel conveniences, to be ready for the 1920 season. 

Dedication of Parks.—The dates of the dedication of the Keosauqua 
and Farmington parks were ordered left to the convenience of the 
people in those localities. 
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Caretakers of Park.—All matters relating to the employment of care- 
takers for the parks to be left to the Committee on Rules and “rules” 
to be construed to embrace the governance of the Board as well as the 
park areas. 

Exhibit Photos of Scenes—Invitation of the Mid-West Horticultural 
Exposition to display the Board’s pictures of scenic places in Iowa at 
their meeting in the Coliseum in Des Moines, November 10-14, was 
accepted. 

Action on Areas.—Eldora-Steamboat Rock area is declared suitable 
to be considered for reservation as a state park; Big Boulder, near 
Nashua, certified to Executive Council with the request that it be ac- 
quired; Pisgah area, Harrison County, and Grove Township, Shelby 
County, referred to Harlan; areas in Jackson County referred to Kelso 
for investigation and report. 


Ocroser 17, 1919 


Van Buren County Co-operation.—The co-operation of Van Buren 
County citizens in helping the state acquire park areas is approved and 
recommended. 

Resolutions on Keosauqua Area—Recommended to Executive Coun- 
cil to acquire 657 acres more, making in all 1,126 acres, at a total cost of 
$46,110, the citizens to pay $6,400. 

Novemser 15, 1919 


System of Accounts—That Mr. Ford and assistant secretary and some 
one from the Board of Audit, or Accountant Paul, be requested to audit 
the Board’s available funds and make a system of account-keeping for 


the Board. 

Action on Areas.——The matter of a dam at Turtle Lake and letter re- 
lating to Sunk Grove Lake, referred to Pammel and Albert; Stone 
House area on Yellow River, referred to Harlan; Harlan directed to 
get in touch with the Muscatine committee concerning Wild Cat Den 
area; secretary directed to write P. K. Ware that when deed and ab- 
stract of Farmington area are received, the Board will recommend to 
Executive Council to use $500 in constructing dam and roads; progress 
reported on Tama area; Pammel to go to Eldora and ask all interested 
there to unite on one project; Ledru Willitts, of Mt. Pleasant, reports 
progress on Oakland Mills area. 

Acquisition of Books—Executive Council is requested to set aside 
$100 for acquisition by the Board of books and authorities on parks and 


conservation. 
Decemser 6, 1919 


Action on Areas—Recommended to Executive Council that the gift 
of Irvin Lepley of a tract of land near Union, Hardin County, be ac- 
cepted and an additional tract connecting it with the Iowa River be 
acquired; citizens of Mt. Pleasant present proposition concerning the 
Oakland Mills area and it is recommended it be accepted in accordance 
with offer of the Mt. Pleasant Commercial Club [Negotiations on behalf 
of the Board were in the main carried on by the secretary. A general 
statement of intended payment in part by local citizens was made to 
the secretary by Mr. L. C. Willitts, A. W. Miller, W. T. Wright, and 

: , on behalf of the Mt. Pleasant Chamber of Commerce 
and others. The secretary endeavored to obtain a definite amount pro- 
posed, the citizens naming at one time four thousand dollars and at 
other times larger amounts. They, however, proceeded to complete all 
their negotiations with the Executive Council in the absence of the Board 
of Conservation and on April 6, 1920, without making any payment, 
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obtained warrants for the payment of their lands in the amount of 
$14,295.50.—E. R. H.]; Mr. Ford reported progress on Wild Cat Den 
area; secretary was authorized to secure legal descriptions, etc., of 
Farmington area; proposed gift of C. M. Mather of a tract near Greene, 
referred to Harlan. > 

Committee to Draft Bill—Chairman Pammel and State Treasurer 
Hoyt, of the Executive Council, were appointed to draft a bill to be 
presented to the next General Assembly listing desirable options of 
lake and park lands, carrying a direct appropriation therefor. 


DecemsBer 13, 1919 


Lake Areas Suitable to be included in General Appropriation Bill.— 
Chairman Pammel reported that the Committee on Lakes has inspected 
the following lakes and that they recommend that areas bordering on 
them be included in a general appropriation bill: Medium Lake, Palo 
Alto County; Blue Lake, Monona County; Manawa Lake, Pottawattamie 
County; Twin Sisters’, Cornelia, Elm and Wall Lakes, Wright County; 
Rice Lake, Winnebago County; Silver Lake, Worth County; Clear Lake, 
Cerro Gordo County; Crystal, Eagle and East and West Twin Lakes, 
Hancock County; North and South Twin Lakes, Calhoun County; Storm 
Lake, Buena Vista County; Sunk Grove Lake, Pocahontas County; 
Okoboji, Hottes, Marble and Spirit Lakes, Dickinson County; Tuttle, 
Iowa, West Swan and High Lakes, Emmet County; Wall Lake, Sac 
County; Little Wall Lake, Hamilton County. 

Other Areas Suitable to be included in General Appropriation Bill._— 
Chairman Pammel also reported the following list had been reported to 
the Executive Council as desirable to be included in a general appro- 
priation bill: Ledges, Boone County; Woodman’s Hollow and Bone- 
yard Hollow, Webster County; Steamboat Rock, Hardin County; Fall- 
ing Spring, Fayette County; Devil's Backbone, Madison County; Ice 
Cave, Dunning Spring and Ft. Atkinson, Winneshiek County; Morehead 
Caves and Tete des Morts, Jackson County; Wild Cat Den, Muscatine 
County; Stone Park, Woodbury County; Palisades, Linn County; Red 
Rock and Big Tree, Marion County; Cedar Bluffs, Mahaska County; 
Pictured Rocks, Jones County; Cedar Valley and Rochester, Cedar 
County; Pisgah and Missouri Valley, Harrison County; Buckingham 
area, Mills County; Hepburn Park, Page County; Monkey Mountain and 
Agency House, Wapello County; Myerholz Lake and Toolsboro Mounds, 
Louisa County; Yellow River and Waterville, Allamakee County; 
Bixby Park, Clayton County; Oakland, Pottawattamie County; Chero- 
kee, Cherokee County; Big Boulder, Floyd County; Waverly Park, 
Bremer County; Hackberry Grove, Cerro Gordo County; Tama Indian 
Reservation, Tama County; Keokuk and Montrose, Lee County; Jasper 
Pool, Lyon County; Peterson, Clay County; Ocheydan Mound, Osceola 
County; Davis City, Decatur County; Marble Rock, Floyd County ; 
Nashua, Chickasaw County; Swiss Hollow and Durango Road, Du- 
buque County; Perry and Farlow Ford, Dallas County; Pilot Mound, 
Hancock County. 

To Codify Rules—Mr. Harlan was directed to codify rules and regu- 
lations for the government of parks and that the Board then take them 
up with the Executive Council. 

Reports on Areas.—Mr. Ford reported that the committee to whom 
. was referred the Oakland Mills area made a report to a joint meeting 

of the Executive Council and the Board recommending the acquisition 
of the area, and that the report was adopted; also as to the Bucking- 
ham Lake area, they regarded the land priced too high, and the same 
as to lands desired to be acquired adjacent to Oakland Chautauqua 
Park, Pottawattamie County. These matters were again referred to 
Ford and Hoyt. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS 


WuuuM Lyrrir Carpenter was born at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 5, 1841, and died at his home in Des Moines, September 26, 1915. He 
came with his parents’ family to Dubuque, Iowa, in 1852, and a few 
years later they removed to a farm in Black Hawk County. He enlisted 
in the Thirty-second Iowa Infantry in 1861 and served four years, be- 
coming adjutant of the regiment. After the war he returned to farm- 
ing in Black Hawk County, but in 1866 removed to Des Moines. For 
many years he was secretary of the Iowa State Grange and as secre- 
tary of the Farmers’ Protective Association lead in organizing a barb 
wire manufacturing company in Des Moines and became its manager. 
The famous legal battle of the barb wire trust against the independent 
manufacturers was fought out over this plant. Mr. Carpenter had 
associated with him in this contest such leaders as John H. Given, 
Henry Wallace, James Wilson, Col. John Scott, L. S. Coffin, M. L. 
Devin, G. H. Crosby, B. F. Gue and others. Hon. A. B. Cummins, 
then a rising young lawyer, was their attorney, and won for them a 
signal victory, the price of barb wire soon declining from fourteen 
cents to three cents a pound. Mr. Carpenter became prominent in 
politics. He was the Democratic candidate for congress in 1886 against 
Maj. Conger in the Seventh District, was elected mayor of Des Moines 
in 1888 and served one term, and was custodian of the State Capitol 
under Governor Boies from 1890 to 1894. He lived in retirement the 
last few years of his life. He left many of the records of his activities 
in the collections of the Historical Department of Iowa. 


CuristorpuEr T. Jones was born in Barren County, Kentucky, Septem- 
ber 11, 1837, and died at his home in Des Moines, September 14, 1915. 
He came with his parents to Iowa in 1842, settling in Louisa County. 
The following year he was left an orphan in the care of friends, but at 
twelve years of age became self-supporting. In 1850 he went to Wash- 
ington, attended public school and took a partial course in Washington 
College, which was broken up by the war. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1859. When the war broke out he enlisted in Com- 
pany H, Second Iowa Infantry. In the fall of 1861 he was discharged 
because of sickness and a hurt he received while in the service, and from 
which he never fully recovered. In 1865 he was elected clerk of the 
courts in Washington County and served until 1875. Then for a few 
years he practiced law, but because of poor health he abandoned it. In 
1880 he was a Republican presidential elector. He came to Des Moines 
that year and on January 1, 1881, went into the office of the clerk of the 
Supreme Court as an assistant, remaining for two years. From 1883 to 
1895 he was deputy clerk under G. B. Pray. He was clerk of the Su- 
preme Court from 1895 to 1903. For some years after that he assisted 
later incumbents of that office. He was an efficient public servant. 
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Grorce W. Batt was born near Fairfield, Jefferson County, Iowa, 
June 7, 1847, and died at his home in Iowa City, July 18, 1915. He 
spent his youth on his father’s farm in Jefferson County, attended com- 
mon school, and Wesleyan University, Mt. Pleasant, graduating in 1867. 
He also graduated from the law department of the State University of 
Iowa in 1869. He practiced law a short time in Des Moines and in Mt. 
Ayr, Iowa, and then in Chicago, but in November, 1874, he removed to 
Iowa City and formed a partnership with Charles Baker, which con- 
tinued until Mr. Baker’s death in 1910. Then he formed a partnership 
with his son, George W. Ball, Jr. In 1885 he was elected representative 
and served in the Twenty-first General Assembly. He was county at- 
torney of Johnson County for four years, 1893 to 1896. In 1899 he 
was elected senator and served in the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth 
General Assemblies and was mayor of Iowa City from 1905 to 1909. 
He was vice president of the First National Bank of Iowa City. He 
was a member of the board of curators of the State Historical Society. 
He was prominent in the different branches of Masonry, and was grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of Iowa two terms, 1895 and 1896. 


Lew Warziace Anperson was born in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 6, 
1867, and died at his home in that city, September 21, 1915. He gradu- 
ated from Cedar Rapids High School in 1884 and for a year was on 
the editorial staff of the Cedar Rapids Republican. He entered the in- 
surance business with his father, and after his father’s death in 1905, 
he conducted the business alone. He built up one of the largest insur- 
ance agencies in the state. From 1907 he was actively engaged in real 
estate developments in Cedar Rapids. He was the leader in purchasing, 
landscaping and putting on the market Vernon Heights, and other fine 
residential districts of the city. He also was the foremost promoter in 
building the Montrose Hotel, the Killian department store and the prin- 
cipal new office buildings in the city. He was alderman-at-large in 
1906, was a member of the public library board, and a member of the 
River Front Improvement Association. Governor Carroll appointed 
him on the Iowa State Waterways Conservation Commission. He was 


for several years considered the leader in the big enterprises that marked 
his city’s progress. 


Joun A. Green was born in County Roscommon, Ireland, December 
10, 1844, and died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, February 25, 1920. Burial 
was in Holy Cross Cemetery, Anamosa. He emigrated to America with 
his parents in 1852, stopping in Boston, where he attended school. He 
then for ten years worked as a stonecutter and letterer. He came to 
Joliet, Illinois, in 1865, and to the hills west of Anamosa, later known 
as Stone City, in 1868, Here he opened the limestone quarries which 
in a few years developed into a concern employing at one time several 
hundred men, thriving until cement came into general use, when the 
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quarries declined. Mr. Green also successfully conducted farming and 
fine stock raising. He was progressive, successful and generous, and was 
a liberal supporter of church and hospital work, He was a leader in the 
Democratic party of his county and district. In 1891 he was elected 
senator from the Cedar-Jones district, and served in the Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth General Assemblies. In‘1904 he was the unsuccessful 
candidate for congress in the Fifth District. 


Wui11am F. Jounstron was born in Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 
vania, August 20, 1833, and died at Toledo, Iowa, August 8, 1914. He 
came to Iowa City, Iowa, in 1856 and removed to Toledo in 1858 and 
entered the mercantile business, continuing until 1879. He was 
actively interested in banking and railroad building and became the 
largest individual land owner in Tama county, where he owned some 
3,200 acres, with some 3,000 acres elsewhere. He was interested in 
many corporations. When Leander Clark resigned as representative in 
the Ninth General Assembly to enter the Union Army, Mr. Johnston 
was elected at the regular election of 1862 to fill the vacancy, but as 
there was no extra session called after that election and before the 
expiration of his term, he never sat in the assembly. For forty-three 
years he was a member of the board of trustees of Cornell College, 
Mount Vernon, and from the time Leander Clark College was located at 
Toledo, or for over thirty years, he was a member of the executive com- 
mittee of that institution. 


Tuomas D. Foster was born in Bradford, Yorkshire, England, Novem- 
ber 25, 1847, and died in Ottumwa, Iowa, July 22, 1915. He removed 
with his parents in 1858 to County Kilkenny, Ireland. There he at- 
tended public school until sixteen years old when he began work for 
John Morrell & Company, a meat packing concern. In 1865 he was by 
them transferred to Liverpool, in 1868 to New York City, and in 1871 
to Chicago. In 1872 he became that company’s general manager for the 
United States and Canada. In 1878 he removed to Ottumwa, Iowa, and 
established the packing plant there. In 1893 he was elected chairman 
of John Morrell & Company, Ltd., which position he held at the time of 
his death. Owing to failing health he retired in 1914. For many years 
he had been active in Y. M. C. A. work. He received the honorary de- 
gree of LL. D. from Lenox College in 1906. He was a member of the 
board of trustees of Parsons College and a member of the State Board 
of Education from 1909 to 1911. 


Arexanper M. Garrerr was born on a farm near Letts, Iowa, March 
31, 1857, and died at Letts, August 15, 1915. He attended common school 
in that community, became an extensive farmer and stockman and also 
engaged in the grain business at Letts, to which place he removed in 
1900. In 1910 he was elected senator and served in the Thirty-fourth 
and Thirty-fifth General Assemblies. He was a Democrat in politics. 
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Tuomas B. Hantey was born in Ohio December 11, 1853, and 
died at his home in Des Moines, Iowa, September 22, 1919. When 
a small boy he came with his parents to LeClare, lowa. Consider- 
able time was spent in his boyhood in employment on the Missis- 
sippi River. After attending school one year at the State College 
at Ames he followed school teaching a few years and in 1880 
graduated from the law departmment of the State University of 
Iowa. He commenced practice at LeClare but in 1888 removed to 
Tipton, forming a partnership with William P. Wolf as Wolf & 
Hanley, which continued until Mr. Wolf went on the bench in 
1895. He was mayor of Tipton two years. In 1894 he was the 
leader in organizing the Modern Brotherhood of America, a frater- 
nal insurance association, and became its first president. He 
continued to hold that office until his death. The Modern Brother- 
hood of America has had a phenomenal growth, largely due to 
Mr. Hanley’s leadership. The headquarters were removed to Mason 
City where the order erected a million dollar office building a 
few years ago. He removed to Des Moines in 1907 and maintained 
his office there. He was one of the most prominent fraternal as- 


CivorGe CARSON was born in Jennings County, Indiana, February 
5, 1841, and died at Council Bluffs, lowa, February 18, 1919. In 
his youth he attended public school and an academy. He enlisted 
as a private in the Union Army in 1861 and was discharged in 
1865 as a first lieutenant. After the war he attended Hartsville 
University for a time and the law department of the Michigan 
State University, graduating from the latter in 1868. In 1869 
he removed to Council Bluffs and the following year formed a 
law partnership with S. Smith, the firm being Smith & Carson. 
In 1879 it became Smith, Carson & Harl. In 1877 he was elected 
representative, and re-elected two years later, serving in the Seven- 
teenth and Highteenth General Assemblies. In 1883 he was elected 
senator and served in the Twentieth and Twenty-first General As- 
semblies. In 1886 he was elected one of the judges of the Fifteenth 
Judicial District and served four years. In 1896 he was elected 
mayor of Council Bluffs. His services in all these public stations 
were marked by a high sense of duty. 


CuHarLes MCALLISTER Was born at South Lee, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1840, and died at South Lee, July 20, 1918, while there 
making his annual visit to the old family homestead, which he 
still owned. His interment was there. After obtaining an educa- 
tion in the common branches, he taught school two years, then 
entered Williams College and graduated in 1863. He graduated 
from Berkshire Medical College in 1865. He practiced medicine at 
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Stockbridge, Massachusetts, five years and at Dixon, Illinois, two 
years. He came to Spencer, Iowa, in 1872 and was in an active 
and extensive practice there forty-one years, or until his death. He 
Was a representative in the Seventeenth General Assembly, being 
elected in 1877. 


A. O. GARLocK was born in Otsego County, New York, December 
4, 1842 and died at his home in Escondido, California, April 5, 1913. 
He emigrated to De Kalb, Illinois, in 1859. In 1861 he enlisted in 
Company K, Forty-second Illinois Infantry, as a first sergeant and 
later was commissioned a lieutenant. He removed to Pocahontas 
County, Iowa, in 1869 and became the first permanent settler of 
Cedar Township of that county. In 1871 he was elected county aud- 
itor and served eight years. In 1887 he was elected state senator 
and served in the Twenty-second General Assembly. He en- 
gaged in banking in Pocahontas County but removed to Des Moines 
in 1890. After 1902 he spent most of his time in California. 


Tor O. HAnson was born in Dane county, Wisconsin, June 15, 
1859; he died at his home near Bode, Iowa, February 18, 1915. He 
removed with his parents to Emmet county, Iowa, in 1869. His 
early education was received in the rural schools and in 1878 he 
engaged in teaching in Emmet, Kossuth and Humboldt counties 
for about ten years. F'rom 1886 to 1892 he was in the general mer- 
cantile and real estate business and after that time was connected 
with the state bank of Bode. He was the first mayor of Bode and 
a member of the school board for fourteen years. He served as 
representative from Humboldt county in the Thirty-second, Thirty- 
second Extra and Thirty-third General Assemblies. 


HenRyY M. HIcHER was born in Marion township, Washington 
County, Iowa, May 29, 1858, and died at Washington, Iowa, July 27, 
1919. In the early ’80’s he read law in Washington with Dewey & 
Templin. In 1883 he entered a partnership with A. R. Dewey which 
continued until 1891, when Mr. Dewey went on the district bench. 
He then formed a partnership with C. J. Wilson. Later he was of 
the firm of Hicher, Livingston & Hicher. For three years during 
President Cleveland’s last administration he was Assistant United 
States Attorney for the Southern District of Iowa. In 1912 Govefnor 
Carroll appointed him a member of the State Board of Education, 
where he served until his death. He was an active member of the 
Council of Defense during the World War. 
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Grorce W. Hanna was born at Waterloo, Iowa, June 3, 1850, and 
died at Luverne, Iowa, January 16, 1918. He attended common school 
at Waterloo and at Goldfield, Wright County, and spent some time at 
Upper Iowa University. Early in life he taught school and herded 
cattle. When the Northwestern railroad was constructed through Iowa 
to Eagle Grove, and north of there in 1878, he and a partner started a 
store at what is now Luverne. He has been considered the real founder 
of that town. He was postmaster and mayor and was interested in 
banking there. He early began to invest in land and at the time of his 
death owned 6,000 acres in Luverne township, Kossuth County, as well 
as large mining interests in Mexico. He became a leader in politics in 
his part of the state, was a delegate to the Republican national conven- 
tion in 1888, and was elected representative in 1903, and served in the 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first General Assemblies. 


Enear S. Garrison was born at Clarence, Iowa, January 10, 1873, and 
died at Herconcitos, Province of Cheriqui, Republic of Panama, July 16, 
1915. He removed with his parents to Denison, Iowa, when seven years 
old, attended school there, spent two years at Notre Dame University, 
and graduated from Iowa State University in 1895. He then entered 
the law office of his father, T. J. Garrison, of Denison, but later re- 
moved to Missouri Valley, forming a law partnership with J. S. Dewell. 
In 1896 he was elected clerk of the district court of Harrison County, 
and was re-elected the two succeeding terms, going out of office in 1903. 
Soon thereafter he went to the Panama Canal Zone entering the office 
of the prosecuting attorney as an assistant. In 1908 he was appointed 
district judge there and served until 1914, when he resigned, traveled 
extensively in Venezuela and other countries and entered into stock 
ranching business in Panama. He met his death through a prevalent 
tropical disease. 


Wim Drsmonp was born in Boston, Massachusetts, in 1850, and 
died in Seattle, Washington, March 28, 1915. His parents brought him 
with them, in 1852, when they removed to near De Witt, Clinton County, 
Iowa. He served as constable and marshal of De Witt from 1872 to 
1876, as deputy sheriff of Clinton County from 1876 to 1882, as sheriff 
from 1882 to 1885, as United States marshal for the Northern District 
of Iowa from 1885 to 1889, as sheriff again from 1889 until 1894, and 
again as United States marshal from 1894 to 1898. In 1909 he removed 
to Seattle where he was largely interested in real estate. He was one 
of the best and most popular peace officers of Iowa, singularly adapted 
physically, intellectually and morally for such responsibility. He was 
over six feet tall, weighed two hundred pounds and was a terror to evil 
doers, but kind to others. .He broke up the famous “Fan” Burns gang 
of thieves as well as many other gangs. It is said President Cleveland 
first appointed him marshal chiefly because he looked to be what his 
friends claimed for him, “Iowa’s greatest peace officer.” Sti 
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Grorce W, Bax was born in Hancock County, Virginia (now West 
Virginia), March 6, 1848, and died at Fairfield, Iowa, March 14, 1920. : 
He was descended from the family of Balls to which belonged Mary 
Ball, the mother of George Washington. He came with his parents to 
Jefferson County, Iowa, in 1854 where he attended the public schools 
and Fairfield University. He engaged in farming, banking and manu- 
facturing, was a director in the Iowa State Savings Bank, the Iowa 
Loan and Trust Company and the Fairfield Gasoline Engine Company, 
all of Fairfield. In 1887 he was elected representative and re-elected two 
years later, Again elected in 1914, he served as representative in the 
Twenty-second, Twenty-third and Thirty-sixth General Assemblies. In 
1916 he was elected senator from the Jefferson-Van Buren district, and 
served in the Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth General Assemblies. He 
vigorously proposed repealing the law for extending and improving the 
capitol grounds, He was a prominent citizen and a useful legislator. 


Louis F. Sprincer was born in Berks County, Pennsylvania, in 1853, 
and died at Reading, Pennsylvania, April 19, 1914. He graduated from 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penssylvania, and came to Independence, 
Iowa, in 1880 and engaged in the practice of law. In 1881 he was 
elected county attorney of Buchanan County and was re-elected two 
years later, serving four years, In 1885 he was elected mayor of 
Independence and served one year. He was clerk of the district court 
from 1891 to 1895. In 1901 he was elected representative and regularly 
re-elected until 1906, serving in the Twenty-ninth, Thirtieth, Thirty- 
first, Thirty-second and Thirty-second extra General Assemblies. As 
this was a Republican county and he was a Democrat, his career at- 
tested to the confidence his constituents reposed in him. Owing’ to his 
declining health he returned to and remained a resident of his old home 
in Pennsylvania a year or two before his death. 


Axsin C. Brackmore was born in Alleghany, New York, August 19, 
1843, and died at Northwood, Iowa, August 29, 1915. He lived on a 
farm with his parents until August, 1861, when he enlisted in Company 
I, Sixty-fourth New York Volunteer Infantry, and served three years, 
attaining the rank of first lieutenant. He was seriously wounded in 
battle at Spottsylvania Court House. After the war he went to Fond 
du Lac, Wisconsin, where his parents had removed. He came to Worth 
County, Iowa, in 1866 and followed farming and stock raising. He 
was elected township clerk and then county supervisor. In 1883 he 
was elected county auditor and served nine years. Following that he 
was manager of the Farmers’ Lumber Company at Northwood. In 1906 
he was elected representative and re-elected in 1908, serving in the 
Thirty-second, Thirty-second extra and Thirty-third General Assemblies. 
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Norman Haskins was born in New York in 1825, and died March 2, 
1914, at Denever, Colorado. Burial was at Rockford, Illinois. He came 
to Des Moines in 1876 and taught school for some time. He then 
engaged in the operation of coal mines and prospered financially. He 
withdrew from coal mining and dealt in Des Moines real estate, 
and was very successful in that business. He also made investments 
in Colorado land which proved profitable because of mineral discoveries 
thereon. He was a great friend of Drake University, was a trustee and 
gave liberally to it. He was one of the group of men with George T. 
Carpenter, the first president, who selected the site of the main building 
of the University. He gave the University the Drake Stadium as a 
memorial to his son, Alvin Haskins, who died a few years after gradu- 
ating from Drake. 


Bensamtn Townsend Nrx was born in Butler County, Kentucky, 
September 15, 1840, and died’ at Afton, Iowa, March 18, 1914. “He 
obtained his education in the common schools and at La Grange, 
Kentucky, In 1862 he enlisted in the Union Army in a Kentucky 
regiment, was made captain of his company and served one year, when 
the regiment was mustered out. He then re-enlisted in the Fifty-third 
Mounted Infantry and was again chosen captain of his company, and 
served until the end of the war. In 1868 he removed to Des Moines 
County, Iowa, in 1870 to Clarke County and in 1875 to Union County, 
following farming during this time. In 1880 he was elected clerk of the 
district court of Union County and, because of re-elections, served 
eight years. In 1906 he was elected representative and served in the 
Thirty-second and Thirty-second Extra General Assemblies. 


Sanrer T, Marsuat was born at Keokuk, Iowa, November 20, 1869, 
and died there, September 20, 1914. He attended public school in 
Keokuk, later read law with his father, Col. Samuel Taylor Marshal, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1895. Because of ill health he spent 
a few of the following years in Colorado and in the southwest. He 
was elected representative from Lee County in 1899 and re-elected in 
1901, serving in the T'wenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth General Assemblies. 


Witt1am B. Towner was born at Castleton, Vermont, December 25, 
1831, and died at Charles City, Iowa, October 3, 1914. He came to 
Floyd County, Iowa, in 1864, purchasing land in Cedar Township. He 
served as school director, justice of the peace over twenty years, town- 
ship trustee, a member of the county board of supervisors, and in 1897 
was elected representative, and re-elected two years later, serving in 
the Twenty-seventh and Twenty-eighth General Assemblies, 
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Mapison Bartrerr Davis was born at Canaan, New Hampshire, 
November 12, 1838, and died at Sioux City, Iowa, July 28, 1914. He 
attended school at Salisbury, New Hampshire. He enlisted in the 
First New England Cavalry, later changed to the First New Hampshire 
Cavalry, and came out at the close of the war as an orderly sergeant, 
Soon after the war he came to Denmark, Lee County, Iowa. He read 
law with J. M. Casey, of Ft. Madison, and was admitted to the bar in 
December, 1871. In June, 1874, he removed to Sioux City and soon 
became a successful and noted lawyer, practicing largely in the federal 
courts, He was attorney for the settlers in the Iowa railroad land 
grant cases. He also gained prominence as a real estate owner and 
promoter. He was department commander of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, in 1900. 


Wurm Henry Freeman was born at Rockford, Illinois, in 1844, 
and died at Oakland, Iowa, January 23, 1914. He removed with his 
father in 1855 to Lafayette County, Wisconsin, remaining there until 
he was twenty-one years old. He came to Big Grove (now Oakland) 
in 1865 and engaged in railroad culvert construction a few years. In 
1869 he engaged in the sawmill business and then the mercantile business 
at Oakland. In 1876 he went to Green County, Wisconsin, and followed 
the lumbering business until 1881 when he returned to Oakland and 
engaged in banking. He was elected mayor of Oakland in 1882 and 
also served as justice of the peace and on the school board. He was 
first elected representative in 1901 and served in the Twenty-ninth, 
Thirtieth and Thirty-first General Assemblies. 


Timotny P. Murruy was born at Boston, Massachusetts, September 
28, 1832, and died at Sioux City, Iowa, September 4, 1914. When four 
years old he came with his parents to Waupon, Wisconsin, and after- 
wards to Iowa City, Iowa. Here he attended the State University for 
a time and then read law with his brother, Jeremiah Murphy, then of 
Marengo, later of Davenport, and who was congressman from that dis- 
trict. He removed to Sioux City in 1880 and obtained an extensive law 
practice. He was appointed United States attorney for the Northern 
District of Iowa by President Cleveland in 1885 and served until 1890. 
He was a leader of the Democratic party in Woodbury County. At the 
time of his death he was the oldest practicing attorney in Sioux City. 


Witiiam W. Hawx was born in Ohio November 26, 1843, and died at 
Newton, Iowa, September 15, 1914. Interment was at Colfax, Iowa. He 
came with his parents to Keokuk County, Iowa, when a boy and when 
the war came on enlisted in Company E, Thirty-third Iowa Infantry, 
and served three years. He graduated from Keokuk Medical College 
in 1876 and commenced practice at Greencastle, near the present town. 
of Mingo, Jasper County, where he attained success in his profession. 
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He removed to Colfax in 1890 and thereafter remained a resident of 
that place. In 1899 he was elected representative and was re-elected 
two years later, serving in the Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth General 
Assemblies. He was postmaster at Colfax from 1908 to 1913. 


Joun A. Covstns was born in what is now Dubuque County, Iowa, 
but which was then Dubuque County, Wisconsin Territory, on April 15, 
1837, and died at his home in New Hartford, Butler County, Iowa, 
March 12, 1918. He attended common school and, later, Epworth 
Seminary. Farming was his vocation in early life, In 1865 he re- 
moved to Grundy County, continuing farming. In 1873 he removed to 
New Hartford and engaged in hardware, lumber and implement busi- 
ness, continuing this until 1900. He was also interested in banking 
at New Hartford and Plainfield. In 1908 he was elected representative 
and re-elected two years later, serving in the Thirty-third and Thirty- 
fourth General Assemblies. 


Enwarv Knorr was born in London, England, March 4, 1842, and died 
at Waverly, Iowa, August 16, 1914. He removed with his parents to 
Boone County, Illinois, in 1855 and, in 1863, to Bremer County, Iowa. 
He did farm work, then bought grain, did a livery business and also 
imported horses from England and France. In 1876 he was appointed 
postmaster at Waverly, serving until 1882. In 1886 he was appointed 
United States marshal for the Northern District of Iowa, and held the 
position until 1891. He was again appointed in 1897 and served until 
1914, making in all twenty-three years’ service in that offiice. He was 
an active and influential Republican. 


Joun ScHorNeNnBercerR was born in Fairfield County, Ohio, June 5, 
1850, and died at his home near East Peru, Madison County, Iowa, April 
23,1915. He came with his parents to Madison County in 1855, attended 
country schools and eventually became a very successful farmer and 
stockman. At different times he served as township assessor, clerk, 
trustee and school treasurer. Although a Democrat, in 1996 he was 
elected representative from Madison County, which was strongly Re- 
publican, and served in the Thirty-second and Thirty-second extra Gen- 


eral Assemblies. In 1912 he was his party’s candidate for senator in the 
Adair-Madison District, but was defeated. 


Joun Parker was born in Lincolnshire, England, December 18, 1837, 
and died at his home at Malvern, Iowa, April 7, 1915. He had to quit 
school when seven years old and work to help support the family. He 
emigrated to America in 1857, settling in Marion County, Ohio. He 
came to Mills County, Iowa, in 1867, and became a progressive and 
successful farmer. He was elected representative in 1895 and was re- 
elected in 1897, serving in the Twenty-sixth, Twenty-sixth extra and 
Twenty-seventh General Assemblies. > 


